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Chapter 1: In the Beginning 
This chapter examines the culture and history of the First Peoples prior to 
the advent of massive European migration. 


Chapter One: North American History to 1500 
Once upon atime... 


“Those who labor in the earth are the chosen people of God."-Thomas 
Jefferson 
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Chapter 2: When Cultures Collide 

This chapter examines the earliest European encounters with the Americas 
and ends with the establishment of the first British colony called Roanoke. 
Who was first? 

Motives Behind Exploration: 1490s 

Spanish in the Americas 


Northern Encounters 


English Encounters 


Chapter 3: British Colonial North America 
This chapter examines British colonial history from the first successful 
colony (Jamestown) roughly to a century before the American Revolution. 


Updates coming. 


Chapter 4: Colonial Government and Economy 
This chapter examines basic tenets of colonial government and the 
economy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


The British Royal House During the Colonial Period. 


e Elizabeth I (the Great) 1558-1603 Daughter Of Henry VIII by Anne 
Boleyn 

e James I 1603-1625 James VI of Scotland, House of Stuart 

e Charles I 1625-1649 Executed 1649—English Civil War 

e The Protectorate 1649-1660 Oliver Cromwell is Lord Protector; 
Richard Cromwell 1658 

e Charles II 1660-1685 The Restoration 

e James IT 1685-1688 Deposed in the “Glorious Revolution” of 1688 

e William and Mary 1689-1694 Joint Rule. Battle of the Boyne--1690 

¢ William III 1694-1702 William is of the House of Orange 
(Netherlands) 

e Anne 1702-1714 Last of the Stuarts. No surviving children. 

e George I 1714-1727 House of Hanover; George Friedrich Handel 
Court Composer 

¢ George II 1727-1760 Seven Years' War begins 1756 

¢ George III 1760-1820 American Revolution 1775-1783 


The System of Government 

Virginia led the way in the establishment of a governance system that 
eventually applied to all the North American colonies. Charles I formally 
granted the Virginia colony the right to have an assembly in 1639, though 
one had been functioning off and on since 1619. The court system 
developed more slowly, and it was not really until the U.S. Supreme Court 
was created by the Constitution that the governmental triad (executive, 
legislative, judicial) moved toward the coequal circumstances that we now 
take for granted. All the colonies eventually developed the political 
apparatus shown below: 

Governor 


e Govemors were appointed by the king, but were dependent upon the 
goodwill of colonists for pay, support, friendship, and so on. 


Most were sensitive to the needs of the colonists—they had great 
power, but were in the middle, and their authority tended to be 
undermined from both sides: Responsibility to the king could clash 
with loyalty to the colonists. 

Governors held power over various judicial officers, sheriffs, and 
others, all royal agents who tended to support the Crown 

Although some governed well, in all the colonial governors were not 
an impressive lot. They were subject to the will of the Crown, but had 
few resources with which to enforce the mandates they received. 


Colonial Legislatures 


Colonial assemblies could pass laws, which had to be signed by the 
governor and sent to the king for approval. The process could be a 
time-consuming, and colonists learned how to take advantage of 
loopholes in the system. 

As a result, the colonists got in the habit of doing things their own way 
—often as a result of royal neglect; many members served for a long 
time, and the process of selecting assemblymen men was not always 
very democratic. 

The monarchs overturned about 5 percent of colonial legislation—not 
much, but it was a constant irritant. Often vetoed laws would be 
immediately repassed in slightly different form, and the whole process 
would begin again. 

Theoretically the legislatures did not have much power, but they 
dominated nearly every colony. They were not “local parliaments,” but 
the colonists began to see them as such. As we get closer to the 
Revolution, tension between the colonies and Parliament will grow. 


The English Side: The Royal “Privy Council” and the Board of Trade 


Until 1696 the principal body that dealt with colonial affairs was the 
royal “Privy Council,” private advisers to the King. They reviewed 
legislation and acted as a court of appeal. 

The Privy Council evolved into the “Lords of Trade” under William 
III, who were responsible for formulating colonial policy on an ad hoc 
basis. 


¢ The Navigation Act of 1696 provided for the Lords of Trade and 
Plantations, which became known as the “Board of Trade.” 

¢ Because the colonial assemblies were quasi-democratic (in the 
colonies most white males who were free from indentures could vote), 
officials could not act without reference to public opinion. The 
assemblies held the purse strings of the government, and the governor 
could not rule without reference to their wishes. 


Mercantilism 

The economic relationship between the British colonies in North America 
and England was called Mercantilism. In that relationship, the colonies 
produced raw resources such as fish (cod), timber, animal pelts, tobacco, 
and eventually cotton, to name a few. The raw resources were shipped to 
England where the raw resources were turned into finished goods. The 
finish goods were then shipped back to the colonies to be sold. In a 
mercantilistic economy the government controlled the production of goods 
while also creating markets (establishing colonies). England was initially 
particularly interested in obtaining new sources of wool. Much of the 
English economy was based on producing finished wool products and 
selling those finished good throughout Europe. But the wool production in 
England was drying up at the same time as European markets began to 
disappear, so one major part of mercantilism was for the colonies to 
produce wool for England as well as to be those new markets for English 
finished goods. 


Navigation Acts 

This economic relationship was controlled by actions from Parliament 
collectively known as the Navigation Acts. The Navigation Acts controlled 
colonial commerce and were on the books for about 100 years. As time 
went by the Navigation Acts became stricter. And, England was rather 
inconsistent in its enforcement of the Acts. Non-English merchants were 
not allowed to directly trade with the colonies. All foreign goods were to be 
taxed then placed on British ships where the foreign goods would be 
introduced to the colonies. The Navigation Acts also prohibited British 
colonists from importing foreign resources and finished goods. However, as 
England rarely enforced the Navigation Acts, colonial economies grew on 
trade with foreign countries. For example, New England colonies traded 


with European colonies in the Caribbean, primarily to import sugar. Those 
British colonists then distilled the sugar into rum and by 1750 were 
exporting several million gallons of rum to various European colonies 
throughout North America, in clear violation of the Navigation Acts. 


Robert Walpole 

Robert Walpole was the British Prime Minister in the early-to-mid 1700s. 
He initiated a period of salutary or benign neglect. England would neglect 
the colonies, but in a good way: England would not enforce the Navigation 
Acts, colonists would be able to enjoy certain levels of self-government, 
those colonists would continue to produce raw resources for England, but 
would also be allowed to trade with various European nations and colonies. 


Principles of Mercantilism 

¢ A “favorable Balance of Trade” is the major goal—more exports than 
imports to bring wealth to the home nation. * Nations should concentrate on 
producing marketable goods—cash products. (Adam Smith advocates 
national specialization in The Wealth of Nations.) « Nations should limit the 
importation of goods and services as much as possible so as to prevent the 
exporting of gold. « It is necessary to accumulate silver and gold as 
bulwarks of national wealth and power. « All the major nations were 
mercantilist; each European nation practiced some form of Mercantilism. 
Spain tried to control metals, France regulated internal trade, the Dutch 
controlled external trade, etc. 


Great Britain had four major aims in its mercantile policy: 

¢ Encourage growth of a native merchant marine fleet (which would include 
colonial ships.) * Protect English manufacturers from foreign competition. ¢ 
Protect English agriculture, especially grain farmers. * Accumulate as much 
hard money as possible. (Americans had to pay for everything with hard 
currency, which was scarce in the colonies. Instead, they often paid with 
tobacco or other goods in lieu of cash. Colonial paper was not legal tender 
in England. The coins that actually circulated in America were often 
Spanish or Dutch, if they could be obtained.) 


Lords pf Trade and Plantations 
In 1675 King Charles II designated certain Privy Councilors as “Lords of 
Trade and Plantations” in order to make colonial trade more profitable. 


From then until 1696, the Lords of Trade handled most colonial matters. 
The 1696 Navigation Act confined all colonial trade to English-built ships 
and tried once again to toughen enforcement procedures in order to collect 
duties. In addition it voided all colonial laws passed in opposition to the 
Navigation Acts and created the Board of Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations. The Board’s fifteen members were supposed to provide 
centralized control of colonial affairs. 

Examples of Navigation Acts 


e 1621 Virginia tobacco can be sold only in England. English tobacco 
crop prohibited. 

e 1650 Navigation Acts forbid import of all goods except in English 
ships or ships owned by producing country (No third parties); foreign 
ships barred from the colonies. 

e 1662 Goods may be imported in English-built ships only. 

e 1698 Wool Act. Prohibits export of colonial woolen cloth—raw wool 
only. 

e 1733 Molasses Act—Protects West Indian planters; imposes duty on 
rum; virtually unenforceable in the colonies because of smuggling-- 
Americans very adept. Duty on rum is very high. 

e 1764 Sugar Act. The beginning of the pre-Revolutionary acts. 


Glorious Revolution (1688) 

King James II was Catholic. England has become a Protestant nation by the 
time James IT took the throne in 1698. English protestants feared that James 
IIT would reintroduce or force Catholicism throughout the nation so 
Protestant leaders pushed James II off the throne (he fled to Catholic 
France) and installed two Protestant leaders to the English throne: William 
II and Mary II. Political thinking of English philosophers such as John 
Locke were introduced into the British colonies. Locke argued for more of a 
democratic form of government, based on collective rights and 
responsibilities between the government and the governed. Locally, the 
Revolution of 1688 helped propel the citizens of Massachusetts to 
overthrow Governor Andros. The Dominion of New England was led by Sir 
Edmund Andros and was established by James II in order to bring the 
colonies together for better efficacy (meaning tighter control for the crown 
hence creating more profit for James IT). In 1686 Massachusetts and New 


Hampshire merged. The next year Plymouth and Rhode Island were added. 
And, in 1688 New York and New Jersey joined the Dominion of New 
England, creating one huge super colony by 1688. Colonists felt the 
Dominion was a threat to colonial rights and an infringement on their daily 
lives. Local elected councils faded into the background while Andros 
instituted a series of crown-appointed ruling bodies. The Glorious 
Revolution ended the Dominion of New England. 

Sources 


e http://sageamericanhistory.net/colonies_empire/topics/britishgovernme 
nt.html 

e http://academic.regis.edu/jriley/416colonial_government.htm 

e http://econhist.econproph.net/sage-american-history-text/sage- 
american-history-readings-unit-2/ 


Chapter 5: Colonial Slavery 
This chapter explores slavery during the colonial era. 


Ayuba Sulieman Diallo 


"HE WAS NO COMMON SLAVE" Any West African, regardless of status, 
might be enslaved. Ayuba Suleiman Diallo, who was bom around 1701 to a 
family of Muslim clerics, was a well- educated merchant in the 
Senegambian region of West Africa, which had supplied Europe with 
beeswax, gold, gum, ivory, and small numbers of slaves since the fifteenth 
century. In 1730, he was kidnapped and transported to Maryland. In 
Maryland, he wrote a letter to his father, which came to the attention of 
James Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia, who helped purchase his 
freedom and bring him to England, where he was known as Job ben 
Solomon. In February, 1730, Job's father hearing of an English ship at 
Gambia River, sent him, with two servants to attend him, to sell two 
Negroes, and to buy paper, and other necessities; but desired him not to 
venture over the river, because the country of the Mandingoes, who are 
enemies...lies on the other side. Job not agreeing with Captain Pike...sent 
back the two servants to acquaint his father with it, and to let him know that 
he intended to go farther. Accordingly having agreed with another man, 
named Loumein Yoas, who understood the Mandingoe language, to go with 
him as his interpreter, he crossed the River Gambia, and disposed of his 
Negroes for some cows. As he was returning home, he stoppped for some 
refreshment at the house of an old acquaintance; and the weather being hot, 
he hung up his arms in the house, while he refreshed himself. Those arms 
were very valuable; consisting of a gold- hilted sword, a gold knife, which 
they wear by their side, and a rich quiver of arrows, which King Sambo had 
made him a present of. It happened that a company of the Mandingoes, who 
live upon plunder, passing by at that time, and observing him unarmed, 
rushed in, to the number of seven or eight at once, at a back door, and 
pinioned Job, before he could get to his arms, together with his interpreter, 
who is a slave in Maryland still. They then shaved their heads and beards, 
which Job and his man resented as the highest indignity; tho' the 
Mandingoes meant no more by it, than to make them appear like Slaves 
taken in war. On the 27th of February, 1730, they carried them to Captain 
Pike at Gambia, who purchased them; and on the first of March they were 


put on board. Soon after Job found means to acquaint Captain Pike that he 
was the same person that came to trade with him a few days before, and 
after what manner he had been taken. Upon this Captain Pike gave him 
leave to redeem himself and his man; and Job sent to an acquaintance of his 
father's, near Gambia, who promised to send to Job's father, to inform him 
of what had happened, that he might take some course to have him set at 
liberty. But it being a fortnight's journey between that friend's house and his 
father's, and the ship sailing in about a week after, Job was brought with the 
rest of the slaves to Annapolis and Maryland, and delivered to Mr. Vachell 
Denton, factor to Mr. Hunt, before mentioned. Job heard since, by vessels 
that came from Gambia, that his father sent down several slaves, a little 
after Captain Pike sailed, in order to procure his redemption; and that 
Sambo, King of Futa, had made war upon the Mandingoes, and cut off great 
numbers of them, upon of the account of the injury they had done to his 
schoolfellow. Mr. Vachell Denton sold Job to one Mr. Tolsey in Kent Island 
in Maryland, who put him to work in making tobacco; but he was soon 
convinced that Job had never been used to such labour. He every day 
showed more and more uneasiness under this exercise, and at last grew 
sick, being no way able to bear it; so that his master was obliged to find 
easier work for him, and therefore put him to tend the cattle. Job would 
often leave the cattle, and withdraw into the woods to pray; but a white boy 
frequently watched him, and whilst he was at his devotion would mock 
him, and throw dirt in his face. This very much disturbed Job, and added 
considerably to his other misfortunes; all which were increased by his 
ignorance of the English language, which prevented him from complaining, 
or 


telling his case to any person about him. Grown in some measure desperate, 
by reason of his present hardship, he resolved to travel at a venture; 
thinking he might possibly be taken up by some master, who would use him 
better or otherwise meet with some lucky accident, to divert or abate his 
grief. Accordingly, he travelled thro' the woods, till he came to the County 
of Kent, upon Delaware Bay, now esteemed part of Pensilvania; altho’ it is 
properly a part of Maryland, and belongs to my Lord Baltimore. There is a 
law in force, throughout the colonies of Virginia, Maryland, Pensilvania, 
etc. as far as Boston in New England, viz. that any Negroe, or white servant 
who is not known in the county, or has no pass, may be secured by any 


person, and kept in the common gaol, till the master of such servant shall 
fetch him. Therefore Job being able to give no account of himself, was put 
in prison there. This happened about the beginning of June, 1731 when I, 
who was attending the courts there, and had heard of Job, went with several 
gentlemen to the gaoler's house, being a tavern, and desired to see him. He 
was brought into the tavern to us, but could not speak one word of English. 
Upon our taking and making signs to him, he wrote a line or two before us, 
and when he read it, pronounced the words Allah and Mahommed; by 
which, and his refusing a glass of wine we offered him, we perceived he 
was a Mahomedtan, but could not imagine of what country he was, or how 
he got thither; for by his affable carriage, and the easy composure of his 
countenance, we could perceive he was no common slave. When Job had 
been some time confined, an old Negroe man, who lived in that 
neighbourhood, and could speak the Jalloff language, which Job also 
understood, went to him, and conversed with him. By this Negroe the 
keeper was informed to whom Job belonged, and what was the cause of his 
leaving his master. The keeper thereupon wrote to his master, who soon 
after fetched him home, and was much kinder to him than before; allowing 
him a place to pray in, and some other conveniences, in order to make his 
slavery as easy as possible. Yet slavery and confinement was by no means 
agreeable to Job, who had never been used to it; he therefore wrote a letter 
in Arabick to his father, acquainting him with his misfortunes, hoping he 
might yet find means to redeem him. This letter he sent to Mr. Vachell 
Denton, desiring it might be sent to Africa by Captain Pike; but he being 
gone to England, Mr. Denton sent the letter inclosed to Mr. Hunt, in order to 
be sent to Africa by Captain Pike from England; but Captain Pike had sailed 
for Africa before the letter came to Mr. Hunt, who therefore kept it in his 
own hands, till he should have a proper opportunity of sending it. It 
happened that this letter was seen by James Oglethorpe, Esq. [an English 
philanthropist who found the of colony of Georgia as a haven for debtors], 
who, according to his usual goodness and generosity, took compassion on 
Job, and gave his bond to Mr. Hunt for the payment of a certain sum, upon 
the delivery of Job here in England. Mr. Hunt upon this sent to Mr. Denton, 
who purchased him again of his master for the same money which Mr. 
Denton had formerly received for him; his master being very willing to part 
with him, as finding him no ways fit for his business. 


Source: Thomas Bluett, Some Memoirs of the Life of Job, the Son of 
Solomon (London, 1734). 


An Introduction 

Early American history is a story of three cultures: European, Native 
American, and African. The impact of African culture on American society 
is indisputable. Because of the institution of slavery, which began in 
America in Virginia in 1619, great numbers of Africans were brought to 
North America against their will, and they suffered huge deprivations and 
oppressive conditions as part of their lives as slaves. It is important to 
remember, as one African American historian has noted, that “slavery was 
old when Moses was young.” Slavery existed from ancient times well into 
the modern period, and, sad to say, in parts of the world slavery, or a 
condition very much like slavery, still exists today. None of that changes the 
fact that American slavery is the great paradox of American history. That a 
nation “conceived in liberty” could have been built on the backs of 
thousands of African slaves is certainly one of the most troublesome 
features of the American past. The legacy of slavery continued long after its 
ending with the American Civil War. During Reconstruction and the times 
that followed, into the civil rights movement of the 1960s, the legacy of 
slavery has remained part of American culture. Of all the millions of slaves 
taken from West Africa into the Western Hemisphere, about 5 percent 
wound up in what became the United States. They came from all parts of 
the west coast of Africa, and the cultural differences among them were 
certainly as great as those of Europeans and Native Americans, yet almost 
all Africans were treated identically, not much different from beasts of 
burden. Most slaves started as prisoners captured in African wars or raids 
and were sold to white traders for transport across the Atlantic. The middle 
passage was notoriously inhumane and the conditions in the slave ships 
were so intolerable that slaves often tried to commit suicide by jumping 
over the side or refusing to eat; anything was better than rather than the 
horribly painful existence in the slavers. When the slaves arrived in 
American trading centers they were sold off to the highest bidder, and to the 
extent that any human connections remained among the slaves, they were 
almost certainly broken. Little or no recognition was given to slave 
families, let alone friendships or marriages. Slaves often wound up on 
plantations with other Africans from different regions, with different 


customs and languages. They soon learned that survival, which generally 
depended on the sort of treatment they received from their masters, required 
that they suppress their African origins and adapt as best they could to life 
in this strange, new world. All they knew for sure was that there was no 
going back. The institution of lifetime slavery in America did not occur 
immediately. The first slaves to arrive were treated more or less as 
indenture servants, and many of them eventually became free; some became 
landowners, and some of them, paradoxically, even became slave owners 
themselves. But within a few short decades, the lot of slaves had evolved 
into one of permanent lifetime servitude from which there was no escape, 
save by the voluntary manumission on the part of the owner, which was not 
likely to occur. Colonial America was chronically labor poor, and labor was 
valued highly, so slaves became an economic commodity whose monetary 
worth rose steadily as the economic fortunes of America rose. One can 
understand the evolution of slavery by looking at the evolution of the 
Virginia slave statutes. By 1670 a code indicated that because corporal 
punishment was the only means of chastising a slave, and because no one 
would willfully destroy his own property, the death of a slave as a result of 
corporal punishment could not have been deemed intentional. Thus the 
death of a slave was not considered a felony, which meant that slave owners 
gained virtual life-and-death authority over their slaves. Religion was no 
consolation for the slave. Very early it was decided that even though slaves 
could be Christianized for the salvation of their souls, the fact that they 
became Christians did not entitle then to freedom. In addition, the religious 
practice of slaves was monitored to prevent religion from becoming a call 
for liberation. The daily life of slaves was hard. They were given the bare 
essentials for life: a place to sleep, clothing, enough food to keep them 
healthy enough for work. Luxuries of any kind were virtually unknown; 
they worked six or seven days a week, for most of the daylight hours. And 
although their health was often protected because of their economic value, 
they were worked as hard as a body can physically tolerate. African slaves 
increased in number through natural reproduction at approximately the 
same rate as whites for most of the colonial period. Thus relationships 
between male and female slaves were encouraged, and something 
resembling marriage was occasionally recognized; however, if economic 
conditions demanded, marriages were severed, and the selling of partners 
and children from the plantation to another location was common. The 


literature of slavery is now vast. Many historians have examined the 
African cultures from which the slaves came. The slave cultures in the 
American South have been documented through slave codes and records of 
slave owners to the point where we have an excellent view of the life of the 
slave. To say it was hard is inadequate, for it does not fully convey the 
agony that the slave existence could always be. On the other hand, life was 
difficult for everybody in colonial times, except for those who managed to 
accumulate some wealth and position. If one looks at the histories of 
indentured servants such as those contained in the documents for this part 
of the course, one can see that indentured servitude could also be a brutally 
harsh existence. The main difference seems to have been that for the 
indentured servant, there was a light at the end of the tunnel; eventually if 
he or she survived, the indentured servant would become free, perhaps with 
a little property to get a start of one’s own. But for the slaves there was no 
light at the end of the tunnel; they knew they would spend all their lives in 
slavery and that their children would spend their lifetimes as slaves as well. 
Although many slaves were in fact eventually freed by their masters long 
before the end of slavery in 1865, no slave could reasonably expect to be 
freed except by the most generous masters in what could only be called 
unusual circumstances. As much of the literature has borne out, economic 
conditions for the slave owner, which were generally favorable, often took 
unexpected downturns, so that even when slave owners had an abundance 
of slaves, they would hold onto them as a hedge against more difficult 
times. Often those with more slaves than they could profitable employ 
rented them out to other plantations, or sometimes got them jobs in villages 
or towns in blacksmith or harness shops. Slave wages would be paid to the 
slave owner, and if he were generous perhaps a portion of that income 
would go to the slave himself. 


Slavery existed in every colony. 

Population 

At the dawn of the American Revolution, 20 percent of the population in 
the thirteen colonies was of African descent. The legalized practice of 


enslaving blacks occurred in every colony, but the economic realities of the 
southern colonies perpetuated the institution first legalized in 


Massachusetts in 1641. During the Revolutionary era, more than half of all 
African Americans lived in Virginia and Maryland. Most blacks lived in the 
Chesapeake region, where they made up more than 50 to 60 percent of the 
overall population. The majority, but not all, of these African Americans 
were Slaves. In fact, the first official United States Census taken in 1790 
showed that eight percent of the black populace was free. [Edgar A. Toppin. 
"Blacks in the American Revolution" (published essay, Virginia State 
University, 1976), p. 1]. Whether free or enslaved, blacks in the Chesapeake 
established familial relationships, networks for disseminating information, 
survival techniques, and various forms of resistance to their condition. 
http://www.history.org/almanack/people/african/aaintro.cfm 


Beginnings of African Slavery 


England, or the British colonists in colonial North America did not invent 
slavery. Slavery has been around for eons. In fact, Europeans were rather 
late in the history of slavery. Ancient Mesopotamians held slaves. Ancient 
Egyptians owned slaves. Greeks owned slaves. Roman owned slaves. Every 
ethnic group was somehow complicit in slavery. Christians, Muslims, and 
Jews owned slaves. And eventually Europeans nations will own slaves. 
What's different about the European history of slavery is that Europeans 
will expand slavery from outside the shores of Africa to Europe and the 
Western Hemisphere and in doing so will transport millions of people out of 
Africa. Certainly slavery was a big part of the Colombian Exchange. The 
Portuguese were the first to establish colonies along the west coast of 
Africa. The Portuguese also established sugar plantations in the Canary 
Islands, which are located northwest of Africa. And the Portuguese will 
import Africans to work in their Canary Island sugar plantations. 


When the Spanish turned from Indians to Africans for slaves, they too took 
Africans from the West coast of Africa. Finally, when the English got 
involved in the African slave trade, to bring workers to their own sugar 
plantations in the Caribbean, England used Africans from the West coast. 
There are three reasons why European powers used in particular Africans 
from the West coast. First, West coast Africans knew how to grow and 
harvest sugar. Remember, sugar as not new to that part of the world. Sugar 
was brought into the Western Hemisphere from Africa. Second, equatorial 


Africa is hot, humid, and wet. Conditions that are prevalent in sugar 
plantations in the Western Hemisphere. In other words, West coast Africans 
were used to working in such extremes of weather. Now, mosquitoes thrive 
in hot, humid, wet conditions such as in equatorial Africa, the colonies of 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Barbados. Europeans did not know why; all 
they knew is that equatorial Africans rarely got sick with malaria -a disease 
carried by mosquitoes. Of course we know that people of African descent 
are relatively immune to malaria because of a blood trait called sickle cell 
anemia, a dangerous genetic disorder in its own right. 


Slavers of All Nations 


The Moors controlled many African ports along the west coast, until they 
lost Spain around 1492, creating a power vacuum which was filled by the 
Portuguese and Spanish. Early African slaves were used by the Iberian 
countries to work their sugar cane fields in islands off the northwest coast 
of Africa, such as the Cannery Islands. And before the Europeans got 
involved with African slavery, Africans used fellow Africans as slaves. 
There were several reasons why 


European interest in African slaves rose in the end of the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries. First, location, location, location. Africa was nearby to 
western Europe and thus a short boat ride south. Second, the trade winds 
and currents facilitated easy transportation from Equatorial Africa to the 
Americas (think hurricanes every summer). The Pope decreed that 
Christians could no longer hold fellow Christians in bondage, thus Africans 
fit the bill. Finally, western European nations wanted people to farm who 
knew how to farm the "European way." 


Remember, American Indians planted small plots of corn, beans, and 
squash. West coast Equatorial Africans planted huge rows upon rows of 
wheat. They knew how to ranch cattle (Indians did not have cattle) and they 
were accustomed to working in hot, humid conditions (like in the 
Chesapeake and American South). Europeans rarely caught the slaves 
themselves. Rather Europeans would pay one tribe to attack another tribe, 
usually occurring in the middle of the night. The attackers would carry off 
the prospective slaves, tie them up, then march them to the coast, where 
Europeans waited. Once on the coast, Europeans would separate Africans: 


men, women, and children would be placed in holding pens, sometimes 
being branded with the mark of the ship's captain in case they escaped. 


In ships that brought 200 or 300 European colonists to the Americas 
transported 400 to 600 African slaves, chained together, in the ship's hole 
(below the water line); chained to shelf-like devices in which the slaves 
were either lying on their backs or in spoon fashion. Slaves would be 
chained below deck for about 20 hours a day. Then in small groups, the 
white sailors would bring batches of slaves up on deck. Slaves would be 
given something to eat, usually no more than a handful or rice cooked in a 
fish broth. The slaves would be rinsed off (remember, they were chained 
below deck for 20 hours at a time, meaning they urinated, defecated, and 
threw up on themselves and those nearby). Finally, they would be made to 
"dance" (jump around for exercise). Then the slaves would be escorted back 
below deck, where they would remain chained for another 20 hours. 


The Middle Passage 


The route from Africa to the Americans was known as the Middle Passage 
because it was the middle of a three-leg route: Finished goods from Europe 
to Africa, slaves from Africa to the Americas, and the slaves would 
grow/collect raw resources which were shipped back to Europe to be made 
into finished goods. Depending on the weather, time of year, current 
strength, and destinations, it would take anywhere from a few weeks to a 
few months to make it to an American port. The number one port of entry 
of African slaves into the British colonies of North America was 
Charleston, South Carolina. So many Africans went through Charleston that 
today 25% of all African Americans can trace their roots back to 
Charleston. The slave trade effected Africa as well as the Americans. 
African population centers were decimated. Remember, for every 1 African 
that made it alive to the Americas, 2 died along the way. Second, African 
economies stagnated because there was no impetus to modernize or 
industrialize as long as the money flowed from Europeans into African 
slavers' hands. Finally, the African slave trade resulted in centuries-long 
disputes between tribes that continue today. 


Slavery in the Colonies 


Slavery manifested differently in different parts of the British colonies of 
North America. The Chesapeake. In the Chesapeake (present-day Virginia, 
Maryland, and Delaware) your average slave owner owned one slave. 
Slaves were used to work the labor-intensive tobacco harvest. Tobacco was 
harvested once a year and so slaves only toiled in the fields for a few 
months out of the year. Thus a secondary us for slaves in the Chesapeake 
was the leasing of slaves to other families. Leased slaves worked in fields 
or sometimes in the homes of their new masters. As the Chesapeake work 
force tended to be populated by criminals, there was little need for slaves, 
except for the tobacco harvest. 


What we would call the Middle Class owned slaves in the Chesapeake such 
as politicians, teachers, lawyers, doctors, and business owners. There was 
very little commercial farming in the Chesapeake due primarily to the 
limited growing season (ie, Winter). The Lower South. From the Carolinas 
to Georgia slaves tended to work year-round as the weather provided for 
multiple harvests. Initially, there majority of southern slaves were on the 
British island of Barbados, working in the sugar cane fields. Remember, the 
colony the Carolinas was created to supply food for the slaves and slave 
owners in Barbados. 


Slowly, however, slave owners realized that the weather and soil from the 
Carolinas to Georgia could result in year-round farming and so slave 
owners moved their slaves to the American south. Farms tended to be larger 
in the lower South than in the Chesapeake, and farmers worked a variety of 
crops such as rice, indigo and tobacco meaning there would be year-round 
harvests, meaning there was a need for year-round slaves. Your average 
British colonists living in the south owned three slaves. A far cry from the 
novelization of the plantation in Gone with the Wind. 


The North 


Slavery existed in the north, but for very specific reasons. For example, 
most slaves would be encountered working the major ports such as Boston 
or Baltimore or New York City. These slaves would be owned by the 
various ship captains and their jobs was to load and unload the ships. The 
socio-economic make up of northern colonists was the nuclear family: dad, 
mom, and six or eight children. Northern families farmed just enough land 


to bring them enough food to live, no more no less. But sometimes the 
children were too young to help with the harvest, thus you might see a 
Northern colonist renting a slave for a few days. Likewise, when your 
spouse was about to have a baby, you might rent a female slave to assist 
with the childbirth or cook food while your wife recuperates. Ben Franklin 
noted that slaves were omnipresent in Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly 
Love, on Sundays. He scratched his head in wonder. You see, once upon a 
time, clothing was proscribed based on your socio-political status in British 
life. And the highest ranking people, those who had familial connections 
with the royal crown, could sport clothes dyed in purple. However, with the 
widespread use of indigo, everyone could wear purple clothes, and they did. 
Wealthy people needed a new symbol of their wealth. Something that 
showed the underclass that they were wealthy and privileged. And so the 
very wealthy in Philadelphia would purchase one slave, dress them up, and 
take them along with the family to church each Sunday so that everyone can 
see just how wealthy and important they were. Something akin to the rage 
in the early 21st century when "celebrities" carried pocket dogs wherever 
they went. 


North American Slave Societies: The Africanization of the South 


For the most part, until the Revolution, slaves worked six days a week. 
They weer given Sundays off to garden (sustenance farming), hunting with 
snares for small game, and fishing to augment their weekly food rations. 
Your average slave worked in the fields, wore clothes given to them by the 
masters, were given weekly food rations from the master, and initially slave 
families were bought together (the belief being that a family is less likely to 
try to run away). But the economic reality of slavery meant that families 
would be pulled apart and sold off. While slaves married other slaves, their 
marriages were not considered legal in the Americas. Slaves even know 
their marriages were not permanent as evidenced in the their vows: "Until 
death or distance do we part." Slaves were initially (until the 1760s) 
allowed to practice their indigenous religious beliefs and customs which 
included group singing, the call and answer, and dancing in religious 
services. They were allowed to play all musical instruments except for 
drums out of fear that slaves would try to communicate with drums. Slaves 
lived together in large, one room houses (like a barracks). 


Sometimes they were allowed to visit their family members on other farms 
in the area on Sundays. Human beings naturally group together into small 
units called families. The trauma of slavery did not diminish the slaves 
desire to be a part of a family and so slaves began to embrace, when 
anthropologists call, Fictive Kinship. Relationships not based on blood or 
marriage. For example, men of the same age would refer to each other as 
"brother" while women called each other’s "sister". Younger children 
referred to people in their 20s and 30s as "uncle" or "auntie" and older 
people called children "sons" or "daughters". Creating family where none 
actually existed is fictive kinship. Africans spoke a wide variety of 
languages and dialects. There is no such thing as the African language. 


And so the linguistically diverse peoples created their own, new language 
with two regional dialects: Gullah and Geechee. Both are still used today in 
the Sea Islands (off the coast of South Carolina). Slave women worked in 
the kitchens and so slave women cooked what they knew to cook and how 
they knew to cook. If you were from Italy you probably would make 
lasagna. If you were from Mexico, you might make tacos al carbon. Well 
Africans had their own kinds of food and ways to prepare that food. For 
example, barbecue. Barbecue (not the regional sauces that developed in the 
19th century) is simply the cooking of meat over a very low heat for an 
extended period of time. Normally this is done to poor cuts of meat (tough 
and lots of tissue or sinew). So African women introduced Southern white 
families to barbecue. Africans also fried meat as a way of adding calories 
and flavor, such as fried chicken. Africans cooked black-eyed peas and 
collard greens for their white masters. They also cooked with lots of hot 
spices. Hot spices, such as cayenne, makes you sweat, your temperature 
rises. When you perspire, the sweat evaporates leaving your skin with a 
cooling sensation. Cooling off was something that equatorial Africans 
strove to do. 


So "southern" culture included new ways of eating and new dishes to eat, 
different from how English families ate in the northern part of the colonies. 
African architecture also became popular in the lower south. Traditional 
African homes consisted of huge peaked roofs in order to draw the heat 
away from their heads. English roofs were flat in order to keep the heat near 


their heads. While traditional English architecture worked fine in the 
northern colonies, more African 


examples of building became widely used in the south. High ceilings mean 
you need strong supports, such as columns around the house. Africans 
wrapped those columns in wood, creating a new public space called the 
porch. No one wanted to sit outside on a porch when its 42 degrees in 
Boston, but when its 82 in Charleston, sitting outside might be another way 
to try to cool off so porches became all the rage in the south. African words 
crept into the southern lexicon. Words such as goober, yam, banjo, tote, and 
okay were being used by the English colonists. So where did the traditional 
southern accent come from? 


Certainly an English man did not lose his English accent just because he 
moved to Georgia. So how did it develop? Do you know what a wet nurse 
was? A wet nurse was a woman, not the mother, who would breast feed 
someone's children. In European society only the wealthiest of families 
could afford a wet nurse. Well the wet nurse tradition was carried along to 
the Americas. In order to lactate, a woman has to first become really 
pregnant. And thus to ensure that his wife and future wet nurse both became 
pregnant at the same time, the husband/master would impregnate both his 
wife and his female slave. This female slave did not grow up speaking 
proper English. We typically learn new languages slowly and at first we 
mispronounce words. Yet, these white English babies were handed over the 
the non-English speaking wet nurse to not only feed but to raise for the first 
5 or 6 years. And thus, we think, the southern drawl was born when white 
children learn to speak English for a non-English speaking person. 


So how did the drawl spread throughout the whole south? Peers. Human 
being want to belong to wealthy, powerful, or celebrity groups. Why do 
some people pay $100 for a shirt with a horse on it when they can get the 
same shirt at Target for $15? People want to be associated with the Polo 
brand, the Polo logo, and the Polo lifestyle. Very, very, very few southern 
children spoke with a drawl, and they were from the wealthiest and most 
powerful families. So children, who want to appear to be from wealthy and 
powerful families begin talking with a drawl, until it becomes permanent. 
That's a theory. 


Violence and Resistance 


African slaves were whipped, beaten, raped, hobbled, and castrated for the 
smallest of infractions. Their hands or arms would be cut off. Female slaves 
would endure being raped or having one of their breasts lopped off as a 
form of punishment. Punishment that was almost always done in public as a 
lesson or warning to other slaves. You can only witness so much abuse 
before you would strike out against the abusers and Africans did just that in 
British colonial America. Whites had feared slave uprisings because whites 
experienced Indian uprisings when they initially tried to use Indians as 
Slaves. 


Some fled to Spanish Florida where they lived with the Creek Indians and 
formed a new people that the Spanish called "the Wild Ones" or Cimaroon, 
Seminole in English. There were plenty of slave rebellions such as the 
Stono Rebellion hatched along the Stono River in South Carolia. The plan 
was to kill their master, then move south to Florida killing white slave 
owners along the way and freeing more slaves. Slaves killed some whites, 
but were outnumbered and all were caught and executed. But, the Stono 
Rebellion was so fearful that the good people of South Carolina ended the 
importation of African slaves. From 1739 to 1749, very few slaves entered 
the Americas through Charleston. After ten years the people of South 
Carolina got over their fear 


and began the importation of Africans. Slave revolts were not limited to the 
South. In New York slave revolts happened in 1712 and 1741. In 1714 23 
rebellion slaves were killed, along with 9 white colonists. 70 slaves were 
arrested and 21 were executed. After the 1741 slave rebellion, the people of 
New York City began to outlaw slaves. 


Slavery and the Economics of Empire 


Slave colonies produced 95% of all British exports between the 
establishment of Virginia to the American Revolution. That was a 
tremendous amount of wealth. And according to the mercantilist practices 
of the day, the raw resources would be turned into finished goods in 
England and then imported into the Americas to be purchased, thus creating 
new markets for English goods. Slavery was not part of the culture of the 


North, thus northerners tended to be self-sufficient. They grew their own 
food. Made their own stuff. And what they could not grow, what they could 
not make, they did without. Slavery was part of the economic culture of the 
Chesapeake (in tobacco) and the lower South (rice, indigo, and tobacco and 
eventually cotton). And until 1808 (when the importation of African slaves 
became against the law) it was simply cheaper to work slaves to death and 
but new ones than it was to take care of their slaves. Thus there was a 
growing, constant need for more and more African slaves, especially as 
Southerners pushed further and further West; cultivating new land, needing 
more slaves. Wealth was in the hands of the few. 10% of the population 
owned 60% of the land. Large plantation owners tended to be "old money" 
(from the House of Lords, for example) while half the population were 
small, family farmers. And 40% of colonists owned no land. 


White Privilege 


Why do we pass laws? In order to correct past actions. Laws are not 
forward-looking, rather they are backward looking. We pass laws to stop 
people from acting in ways they used to be able to act. Thus before 
something becomes illegal, it was legal. In 1670, it became illegal in 
Virginia for free blacks to own Christian slaves. Which meant that before 
1670, free blacks could own Christian slaves. Then Virgin a passed laws 
prohibiting free blacks from voting, holding political office, and testifying 
in court, which means before that blacks could (and did) vote, hold political 
office, and testify in court. Such as the case of Anthony Johnson. Johnson 
was a free black, living in Virginia, who owned slaves. Johnson leased 
some slaves to a ship captain named Goldsmith. But Goldsmith did not 
return the slaves on time so Johnson sued Goldsmith in court in 1655. 
Johnson prevailed and Goldsmith was forced to pay Johnson for the 
extended use of his slaves. In 1691, in Virginia, it became illegal for 
interracial sexual relations. Remember, that one's status was based on their 
mother's status. If the baby's mother was a slave, then the baby (even with a 
white father) was a slave. If the baby's mother was free then the baby was 
free (even when the father was black). 


According to the census of 1770, there were 4,000 children living in 
Maryland whose mothers were white and fathers were black. Colonial 


authorities did not arrest white men when they fathered babies with slave 
women (this was simply a way for the slave owner to get more slaves). 
Unless, the white slave owner flaunted his relationship by setting up the 
slave in her own home, buying her fancy dresses, or taking her to church. If 
his relationship became public, then the wife would lose honor (honor was a 
public thing back in the day). To regain her lost honor, the slave woman 
would need to be punished for "seducing" her husband. And thus was born 
the 


stereotype of Jezebel: young, female slaves who were sexually attracted to 
white men. So why were there so many free black-white children in 
Maryland? Mainly because when your white daughter had a half-black 
baby, your family would lose honor unless that baby is disappeared. They 
wouldn't kill the baby. Instead they would ship it off to one of the Catholic 
orphanages in Maryland. 

Slavery's Early Presence 


e First Africans arrived in Jamestown in 1619 were brought as servants 
not slaves. 

¢ By 1650 approximately 300 African slaves in Virginia. 

e Slavery officially established by the House of Burgesses in 1670 by 
declaring all non-Christians "imported into this colony by shipping 
shall be slaves for their lives." 

e By 1700 there were approximately 25,000 slaves in Virginia and 
100,000 by 1750. 

e In 1697 Royal African Company's monopoly on importation of slaves 
ends, opening slave rade to competition, driving prices down and 
increasing the number of slaves. 

e In some areas, slaves outnumbered British colonists. 


Family Relations 


e Marriage not encouraged among slaves by owners. 
e Slaves adopted fictive kinship. 
e Relationships viewed as temporary among slaves. 


Work Patterns 


¢ Most were field hands. 

¢ House slaves experienced better living conditions but were isolated 
from other slaves on the plantations and farms. 

e Some slaves became specialized/tradesmen such as blacksmithing, 
carpentry, shoemaking, and midifery. 


Source 
http://earthlink.net/~gfeldmeth/slave.html (last viewed 3/3/2003) 


Thomas Jefferson on Slavery 
"I tremble for my country when I reflect that God is just, because his justice 
cannot sleep forever." 


John Woolman 

From his 1754 book Considerations on the Keeping of Negroes, he wrote 
asking his readers to imagine themselves in the place of slaves: "that our 
ancestor and we have been exposed to constant servitude in the more servile 
and inferior employments of life; that we had been destitute of the help of 
reading and good company; that amongst ourselves we had had few wise 
and pious instructors; that the religious amongst our superiors seldom took 
notice of us; that while others in ease have plentifully heaped upon the fruit 
of our labor, we had received barely enough to relieve nature, and being 
wholly at the command of others and generally been treated as a 
contemptible, ignorant part of mankind. Should we, in that case, be less 
abject than they are now?" 


Conclusion 


Growing your own food, making your own stuff, and what you cannot grow 
and cannot make you do without, was part of the mentality of English 
colonists living in the northern half of the colonies. While liberty for 
southerners included the liberal use of unfree labor (slavery). Africans were 
considered less than civilized thus English men justified their use of 
Africans in the slave trade. The African slave trade also brought previously 
unknown wealth to many English colonists. And those who were already 
wealthy, such as George Washington and Thomas Jefferson, became 
exceptionally wealthy over the use of African slaves. Americans will not 
pause to reflect on their particular definitions of freedom or liberty and their 


application beyond white people until the American Revolution forces such 
a rethinking. When that happens, northern states will reject slavery, such as 
Vermont which made slavery illegal in 1777. 


Chapter 6: A Brief Overview of Colonial Religion 

This is a very brief overview of some of the highlights of religion in the 
British colonies. A deeper view of religion can be found in Chapter 7: 
Colonial Culture. 


Introduction 

The religious origins of American colonization are very deep and are also 
part of the larger history of Christianity in the Western world. The Crusades 
of the Middle Ages are part of that story, for they helped to inspire the 
desire for exploration and contact with the Near and Far East. The Crusades 
also contributed indirectly to the forces that led to the Reformation, and 
such religious practices as the prosecution of witches, fear and oppression 
of heretics, and various other negative—as well as many positive— 
religious impulses, were transmitted by the colonists across the seas. The 
Protestant Reformation itself, begun by Martin Luther, is probably the 
single largest event that impacted on Europe and therefore on its colonies in 
modern times. The Reformation set off, among other things, a shattering 
conflict between the Roman Catholic Church and the different Protestant 
groups, a conflict that was often played out on bloody battlefields between 
nations that adhered to the Roman faith and those that had broken away. 
Lesser conflicts, such as those that have plagued such places as Northern 
Ireland, Eastern Europe, and the Middle East, are further dimensions of that 
great religious struggle that has been going on for four hundred years or 
more. The troubles to which the Reformation gave birth played a direct role 
in the colonization of America, most notably in the desire of English 
Puritans to escape what they saw as intolerable conditions in England. That 
struggle in turn had its root in the English Reformation, by which King 
Henry VIII separated the English church from Rome. By that time 
Protestantism itself had further subdivided into different sects and churches, 
and much of the religious disharmony in the early modern period occurred 
among Protestant sects as well as between Protestants and Catholics. 
Americans to this day are inheritors of traditions and ideals passed down 
from the early Puritan settlers. Early in this century the German sociologist 
Max Weber wrote a book called The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism. Under various rubrics—the Yankee work ethic, for example— 
those ideas of Weber’s are still with us, and they have their origins in 
Puritan New England. From the Congregational religion, the Puritans also 


contributed to our political structure, initiating what became the “New 
England town meeting,” a still viable form of direct democracy. That 
localized means of government, whose origins were religious, helped define 
the way localities in that part of the country are governed to this day. 
Similarly, in the southern colonies, where the Anglican Church was 
dominant, the county, or parish, was the basic structure of church rule and 
therefore also of political rule. Government by county instead of by 
township or village is still the norm in much of the South. Perhaps the most 
important legacy of religious attitudes that developed in colonial America 
was the desire of the colonists not to let religious differences infect the 
political process as had for so long been the case in Europe. Thus our First 
Amendment to the Constitution may be traced to colonial times as part of 
the religious legacy of that era. 


Source 
http://www. worldhistory.biz/modern-history/82863-religion-and-early- 
american-history.html 


The Role of Religion 


To say that religion played a large role in American history is an 
understatement. The section you have read on the Reformation in Germany 
and England should have led you to understand that religion was an 
important factor in bringing early colonists to America. Whether they were 
Puritans escaping what they saw as Anglican persecution, Anglicans 
settling for the glory of God and country, German pietists, Dutch reformers, 
Quakers, Catholics or whatever brand of Christianity they practiced, many 
early colonists came here for religious purposes, and they brought their 
religious attitudes with them. Most groups were not seeking religious 
freedom in the sense that we understand it, however; they were seeking 
freedom to practice religion according to their own beliefs and were not 
necessarily willing to be tolerant of others. As the Massachusetts Bay 
Puritans understood it, people who lived in their colony were supposed to 
practice according to the Puritan faith; those who could not do that were 
free to leave. But if you stayed, you conformed or faced the wrath of the 
Puritan fathers. The varieties of religious experience in the colonies were 
widespread: Puritans in Massachusetts, who practiced the Congregational 


religion and made it part of their political structure; Quakers in 
Pennsylvania, whose faith influenced the way they treated Indians, and who 
issued the first formal criticism of slavery in America; Catholics in 
Maryland, who passed a law of religious toleration, only to repeal it when 
religious conflict became sharpened. All the colonies had strong religious 
values and strict practices; even Virginia Anglicans accepted readily the 
notion that the state should support the established religion. A part of the 
taxes Virginians paid went to the parish to pay Anglican ministers and other 
church personnel. 


Source 
http://www. worldhistory.biz/modern-history/82863-religion-and-early- 
american-history.html 


Limits on Religious Freedom 

Our understanding of religious freedom in the colonies must be tempered 
by our knowledge that religious freedom as we enjoy it today was by no 
means the norm in the American colonies of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
True, many groups and individuals came here to escape what they perceived 
as religious persecution in the old country, but depending on where they 
settled, the freedom they sought may have depended upon what form of 
religion they practiced. The Maryland Act on Religion, known as the 
Maryland Act of Religious Toleration of 1649, is held up as a model of the 
enlightened attitude in that colony. And while the act did indeed permit a 
wide degree of religious diversity, it should be recalled that the penalty for 
not believing in Trinitarian Christian doctrine was death. In other words, if 
you were a Christian who accepted the idea that God consisted of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, you were all right. But that excluded 
Jews, Unitarians, and any other minor sects that did not see the Christian 
faith in exactly that light. 


The Massachusetts Puritans certainly left England because they were being 
“hounded out of the realm” by King Charles I, but their own tolerance of 
religious dissenters both within and without their ranks was very limited 
indeed. Quakers who went to Massachusetts to spread their notion of the 
“inner light” were expelled from the colony, and when they returned, they 
were hanged. Dissenters such as Roger Williams and Anne Hutchison and 


others were driven out of the colony in disgrace because they challenged 
Puritan doctrine. Furthermore, some of the offshoot colonies from 
Massachusetts Bay in Connecticut and New Hampshire were also generated 
by dissension within Puritan church congregations. Since the puritans' only 
recourse for resolving disputes was the Bible, when they could not agree on 
what it meant or how it was to be interpreted, they divided. During the 
18th-century Virginia was distinctly unfriendly to anything but the Anglican 
religion. Under Virginia laws of the 1700s, preachers of other 
denominations were allowed to preach only under the most rigid strictures, 
if at all, and people wishing to worship as Baptists, Puritans or Catholics 
were distinctly unwelcome in Virginia up to the time of the revolution. 


Although some colonies such as Pennsylvania and New Jersey were 
relatively open in inviting and accepting a diversity of religious believers, 
such circumstances tended to be the exception and not the rule. True 
religious freedom as we now understand it would have to wait for the 
revolution, and even then it took time for that to sink in, for the First 
Amendment to the Constitution guaranteeing religious freedom applied 
only to the federal government at the outset. The state governments, even 
after the Constitution was adopted, were still able to impose religious 
conditions for various forms of participation in public life. Despite 
differences, the American colonists knew that religious wars had had torn 
Europe apart from the time of the Reformation, including such bloody 
events as the Thirty Years War, the English Civil War and the fights 
between Catholics and Protestants in France. All of those events convinced 
the colonials that if they brought their religious conflicts to America and 
allowed them to continue, their lives could become as full of bloody 
persecutions as those they had left behind. Gradually, therefore, a sense of 
religious harmony began to emerge, and although it was interrupted from 
time to time in the course of American history, as when the Irish Catholics 
began during arrive in huge numbers in the 1800s. By the time of the 
American Revolution Americans had decided that they wanted a life free of 
religious strife. Just as Roger Williams, a dissenter from the Massachusetts 
Bay Puritan colony, argued that the state had no right to dictate religious 
practice to its citizens, many more leaders such as Jefferson and Madison 
and others urged that a line of separation between church and state be 


established and made permanent, as it was in the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. 


Thus perhaps the most important legacy of religious attitudes that 
developed in colonial America was the desire of the colonists not to let 
religious differences infect the political process as had for so long been the 
case in Europe. Our First Amendment to the Constitution may be traced to 
colonial times as part of the religious legacy of that era. But the notion of 
colonial America as a haven for people of all faiths won't stand scrutiny, 
and the weight of religious doctrine bore heavily on many colonists. The 
American colonists knew that religious wars had torn Europe apart from the 
time of the Reformation, including such bloody events as the Thirty Years 
War, the English Civil War, and the fights between Catholics and 
Protestants in France. All of these events convinced the colonials that if 
they brought their religious conflicts to America and allowed them to 
continue, their lives would become as full of bloody persecutions as those 
they had left behind. Gradually a sense of religious harmony began to 
emerge, and although it was interrupted from time to time in the course of 
American history (as when Irish Catholics began to arrive in large numbers 
in the 1800s), by the time of the American Revolution Americans had 
decided that they wanted a life free of religious strife. Just as Roger 
Williams, a dissenter from the Massachusetts Bay Puritan colony, argued 
that the state had no rights to dictate religious practice to its citizens, many 
more leaders such as Jefferson, Madison, and others urged that a line of 
separation between church and state be established and made permanent, as 
was done in the First Amendment to the Constitution. It would be wrong, 
however, to think of religion in America as a completely oppressive 
institution. Read for example the poetry of Anne Bradstreet and see how her 
religious faith could bear her up in time of great sorrow, such as in the 
poem she wrote on the burning of her house. Preachers like Jonathan 
Edwards are remembered for their “fire and brimstone” sermons, and in fact 
the very term fire and brimstone comes from Edwards' “Sinners in the 
hands of an Angry God.” But if you study all of Edwards carefully, 
including some of those thundering sermons, you will discover that 
Edwards ultimately carried a message of hope and salvation, arguing that in 
spite of our sinful natures God loves all of us. 


The Great Awakening 

The first truly American event during the colonial period, according to 
some historians, was known as the “Great Awakening,” an event that took 
place in the early 1700s. This was a revival kind of experience where 
itinerant preachers, the most famous of whom was George Whitefield, 
traveled around from colony to colony urging the citizens to return to their 
faith in God. Jonathan Edwards, mentioned above, is also a figure 
associated with the Great Awakening. The Great Awakening was the first of 
many periods of religious enthusiasm that seem to come and go cyclically 
in American history. Later on we will discuss the Second Great Awakening 
of the 1840s, out of which emerged, among other things, the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, otherwise known as Mormons. A great 
controversy goes on among observers of American history as to whether 
God played a real role in the American Revolution and early history, or 
whether Americans rejected the whole idea of religion as a significant value 
in American society, as suggested perhaps by the First Amendment. If one 
searches the Internet for information about religion in America, one will 
find a variety of opinions, many of them quite strong. Struggles over 
religious belief have come down into modern times; religious 
fundamentalism is still a lively part of American life. The conflict between 
America’s concept of itself as a Christian nation and those who object to 
such formulations, both in the United States and in other places in the 
world, continues to appear on the front pages of our newspapers and 
magazines. So one ignores religion and its role in American history at one’s 
peril—its influence is profound and its effects varied, but its role has 
continued through the ages. 


Source 
http://sageamericanhistory.net/colonial/topics/coloniallife.html 


Chapter 7: Cultures of Colonial America 

This chapter explores some aspects of British colonial culture in the 
seventeenth century to include the rise of Puritanism and the witchcraft 
craze. 


Puritanism 


“The sermons of the seventeenth century were the very essence of 
America.” -Percy Miller 


Orthodoxy in America — The New England Mind 

Puritans who came to New England were already Congregationalists (self- 
governing) possibly even introducing Anglicanism to the colony and 
answered the question “What are we doing here?” Puritan culture spread 
throughout the country. New England ‘Yankees” simply were adhering to 
certain Puritan traditions such as the work ethic and independence. The 
Puritan worldview was a program of “self-scrutiny to save oneself.” 


Reformation 

When Henry VIII in the 1530s repudiated the pope’s authority, some were 
already listening to Martin Luther while others adhered to the teaching of 
John Calvin. In 1536 Calvin published “The Institutes of the Christian 
Religion that taught several doctrines: 


e Everyone was dammed due to original sin 
e Some “elect” were chosen to be saved (predestination) 


Calvin’s ideas were more popular in England than Luther’s. So, the Puritan 
movement grew through Henry’s heirs (except for Mary, of course.). Some 
were orthodox: Presbyterians (sought to slightly change church structure, 
Sine were reformers who wanted much change but were not willing to 
throw the baby out with the bathwater. And then there were 
Congregationalists (Separatists) who sought to do away with established 
church hierarchy and allow each church to govern itself by Calvinist 
doctrine. Charles I (and his supporters) tried to chase the Puritans out of 
England. About 14,000 migrated to Massachusetts, 30,000 to the 


Caribbean, and 8,000 to Virginia. And many returned when civil war broke 
out in England. 


Glorious Revolution (1688) 

William and Mary were put on the English throne in a bloodless revolution 
(‘glorious” for protestants, not so much for England’s Catholics). 
Remember, aboard the Arbela, John Winthrop, Sr. gave his impassioned 
speech as to why his Puritan followers were in New England. His City on 
the Hill speech answered the question “What are we doing here?” The 
Puritans who settled in Massachusetts were what we would consider today 
to be middle class. Their ministers sought safe places to serve God and 
Puritans were fearful for their children’s souls in England. The Puritans 
focused on three things: Faith, Good Works, and the Conversion 
Experience. 

Calvinism 


e Humans are completely depraved. 

¢ Only the elect will be saved. 

e Election was totally unconditional upon action. 

e If you enjoyed the grace of God, you had many demanding and 
exacting obligations to pay back to the community. 

e The ‘true saints’ would persevere (the saints could be identified as 
economically successful who had great revelation of God. 

¢ God and humans had a covenant thus humans had to be careful who 
lived in their community. Roger Williams, for example, was expelled, 
also Anne Hutchinson, fearing their actions could incur God’s wrath 
upon the community. 


Social Life of the Puritans 

All laws had to be biblically based. They were far more literate than other 
colonists because they needed to read the bible to determine God’s rules 
and regulations without an intermediary. They migrated as families (as 
opposed to single men who migrated to Virginia). Climate and geography in 
New England discouraged slavery, but the Puritans were not against slavery. 
They were conservative: maintain old ways; new ideas and innovation were 
bad. Some refer to this as cultural anxiety, which resulted in New England 
being almost frozen in time politically, socially, and economically. The 


family was a covenanted association; they agreed to certain obligations to 
each other as well as the family to God. The community had a stake in the 
health of the family unit (the core of Puritanism in the colonies). Thus, the 
community was a bunch of busybodies. At one time, there was even a 
government agency established to monitor families such as ensuring that 
children were being treated well and that people were not living alone (the 
Devil could better influence people living outside of traditional family 
units). Sin and inequity were the companions of the solitary life. The father 
was the head of the family (the paterfamilia if you would) and sons over the 
age of 16 could be put to death for not listening to their fathers. Marriage 
was not a religious practice but a civil contract. Thus Puritans allowed 
divorce because if either part broke their marriage contract divorce would 
be sought by the offended party and allowed by the community. Married 
women could own property and were protected against spousal abuse. 
Marriage should be a love match and the marriage contract was hammered 
out through the act of bundling. Both parties would be punished for adultery 
(both wore the “scarlet letter”) and premarital sex was prohibited. 


Witchcraft: The Dark Side of Puritanism 

In John Winthrop’s City on the Hill Speech he convinced his followers that 
the Devil walked amongst them. He could appear in any form and he tried 
to get you to do his bidding to affect your status before God. The Devil like 
to particularly target those who he belied were predetermined to go to 
heaven. This community of busybodies watched each other for signs that 
their neighbors were being controlled by the Devil, believing it was their 
Christian duty to fetter out evil in society and that evil was all around them. 
People can only live under so much anxiety before they crack and that 
cracking is known as the witchcraft craze. Women were largely the target 
population and Catholics and Anglicans jumped on the bandwagon, thus 
spreading the fettering out of withes throughout the British colonies in the 
seventeenth century. 


Why the 17th Century? 

There was an economic and a gender aspect of witchcraft due to changes in 
private property traditions in New England in the 17th century. In Puritan 
New England, only men could transfer property although women could own 
property. Property laws were largely based on English jurisprudence, such 


as only men could inherent property. 75% of the accused witches in Salem, 
Massachusetts were women. But due to social constraints, women had been 
inheriting land for some time thus establishing a tradition that flew in the 
face of British law. And for the most part Puritan societies ignored that 
aspect of English common law, until the early part of the 17th century. So it 
is possible that the community tried to end this tradition and strictly adhered 
to British aw on inheritance at a time of general economic downturn 
(somebody gets blamed whenever the economy gets sour). He accused in 
Salem were predominately poor who owned small parcels of land. Some 
Puritans saw poor people as possible disruptors to Puritan communities and 
some Puritan communities banned poor people from residing in town (the 
strolling poor). But poverty does not fully answer the question because per 
British common law, women could inherit only one-third of the property 
but she could not control that inheritance. Rather the next male heir (a son 
for example) would decide what would be done with the land and when 
unmarried women (daughters) inherited land the closest make family 
member would hold the land in trust (femme couvere) until she got married 
(at which point control of the land passed to her husband). But in the early 
17th century these rules were not being followed and so it is possible that 
the community leaders (older men) needed to maintain control, to conserve 
the old ways by better controlling women and that control became being 
accused of being a witch. 


Katherine Harrison (1668-1669) 

Connecticut magistrates suspected her of being a witch for 20 years, but in 
fact accusations were not levied until after her husband died and then 
became the wealthiest woman in town. She also refused to remarry. 
Harrison claimed that her neighbors were maiming and killing her cattle. 
The court (headed by John Winthrop Jr.) fined her for “excessively 
slandering” her neighbors and was found guilty of being a witch. At which 
point she transferred her inherited property to her daughters and appointed a 
male guardian, thus escaping the hangman’s noose. 


Susana Martin (1692) 

She never inherited anything but stood to inherit her dad’s wealth. When 
her mother died Martin’s father remarried. He and his second wife had a 
daughter who eventually married. Susana Martin remained unmarried. 


When their father died, he left nothing to his unwed daughter Susana. So, 
Susana took her half-sister to court and lost. Shortly after that the Salem 
court found her to being a witch (she was 67) and eventually hanged. 
Maybe she was killed because she was an aberration to the community and 
thus upset the Puritan order of life? 


Possible Answers 

Over 90% of those accused of witch craft were female so some of this 
might be about control. Changes in the community resulted in women 
marrying later, or not at all. Those women were considered of questionable 
value and thus were watched more intensely than any other group in Salem. 
Expecting the Devil to walk amongst them eventually resulted in the 
watchers (the accusers) to crack. The accusers tended to live in the west 
part of Salem while the accused tended to live in the east part of Salem. The 
west part was newer and wanted to break away from the city to form their 
own town while those in the eastern half of Salem needed community unity 
for taxation purposes and thus refused to allow their town to be cut in half. 
The accusers tended to be the New Lights while the accused tended to be 
the Old Lights (see the First Great Awakening, a reaction to the 
Enlightenment). All of these arguments dove-tail nicely to better answer the 
question how and why. 


Chapter 8: An Intellectual and Religious Flowering in Colonial North 
America 

This chapter examines the Enlightenment and the First Great Awakening as 
two sides to the same coin and the two first steps towards revolution. 


The Enlightenment: The Flip Side of Puritanism and the Witchcraft 
Craze 

Two seemingly divergent ways of looking at the world were more in 
common in fact than on paper. Although the latter was a reaction to the 
former, the Great Awakening failed to achieve the immediate goals of its 
leaders. But instead, one result of the Great Awakening was the 
development of a new, independent thinking that facilitated the intellectual 
underpinnings of the eventual American War for Independence. 


Intellectual Flowering in Europe 

Puritanism began to wane in New England as a burst of intellectual activity 
began in Europe. Europeans seemed to have sensed that change coming. 
People were bound to daily and seasonal rhythms, thus people new of the 
coming of the ‘new light’ -an emergence from the old darkness. The 
intellectual and spiritual aspects of the Enlightened happened concurrently 
and found their way across the Atlantic. 

According to some historians, the distillation of the Enlightenment was: 


e humans could understand the world through reason opposed to 
responding to omen, myth, magic., or supernatural beliefs. 

e because of reason. Understanding of the world could be used to create 
a more orderly and humane society. First you identify problems, then 
you fix those problems. 


Even though the Enlightenment did not hit the British colonies in North 
America until the 18th century, Enlightenments beginnings can be seen 
from Copernicus in the 1500s when he announced the earth was not the 
center of the universe, but instead centered around the sun. Isaac Newton’s 
Princepea in 1687 argued that natural laws logically extend to society, 
particularly to politics. Voltaire used the Clock Maker theory to describe the 
relationship between God and humanity. God was not unlike a clock maker. 
Upon creating the clock the clockmaker stands aside and lets the clock 
operate on its own, interceding only when the clock fails to operate 


correctly. The Divine Right of Kings was challenged by Europe’s 
intellegencia. There was Rousseau’s Social Contract (1762), Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of the Rights of Women (1792), etc. and all 
were based on natural rights thinking 


The Enlightenment in New England 

John Winthrop Jr. (the son of the man who gave the Modell of Christian 
Charity (aka City on the Hill) speech, responded to Enlightenment thinking 
very early on, but he was not a true Enlightened thinker himself. His 
interests included science and economics. He traveled extensively, helped to 
establish several new communities in what is today Connecticut (such as 
Ipswich and New London). He was fascinated with technology, studied 
medicine, and launched (an unsuccessful) glassworks business. He served 
as the governor for over a decade in Connecticut where he studied 
chemistry, created a large library of European Enlightened publications, but 
rejected Voltaire’s clock maker theory. Winthrop had one foot in the future 
and one foot in the past. For Winthrop, reason was a virtue (rationalism). 


Franklin and Jefferson: Impact, Use, and Modification of 
Enlightenment Thinking 

Under the penname, Mrs. Duegood, Benjamin Franklin wrote articles 
against the pulpit and organized religion and in favor of education for his 
local Philadelphia newspaper. He threw off his common beginnings and 
rose to the pinnacle of the intellectual scene. Franklin was born in 1706 and 
moved to Philadelphia at the age of 17. By 24 he owned his own printshop 
and published the Pennsylvania Gazette. At 27 he began publishing Poor 
Richard’s Almanac and retired at age 42. He founded libraries, fire 
companies, and the University of Pennsylvania. His debating club turned 
into the American Philosophic Society. He was an inventor who created 
such things as the self-named Franklin stove, a lightning rod, the glass 
harmonica, ship designs, and wrote on government and political theory. 
Anglo-American intellectuals like Franklin tended to be self-taught and 
drew their inspiration from European Enlightenment ideals, which 
combined confidence in human reasons with skepticism towards beliefs not 
founded on science or strict logic, such as religion, myth, and magic. When 
Franklin retired, he dedicated himself to science and community service. 
These dual goals were intimately related in Franklin’s mind, for he believed 


that all true science would be useful in the sense of making everyone’s life 
more comfortable and organized. 


If it was possible to have studied and accumulated all known knowledge in 
the world at one time, Thomas Jefferson was the one who could. He spent 
most of his life heavily in debt (which was why he did not free his slaves, to 
include Sally Hemming), he wrote extensively on philosophy and political 
theory, yet he lived a life that had very little in common to the liberties he 
championed. Jefferson wanted to be remembered for three things. 

Three things that he believed best summed up his Enlightened thought: 


e Disestablishing the Anglican Church in Virginia (creating the idea of 
separation of church and state) 

¢ Co-authoring the Declaration of Independence, and 

e Founding the University of Virginia 


Colonists influenced by the Enlightenment, such as Franklin and Jefferson, 
usually described themselves as Diets who attended church. They feared 
Christianity’s excesses particularly as indulged in by fanatics who 
persecuted and discriminated others in their religion’s name and by 
‘enthusiasts” who claimed miraculous visions and direct mandates from 
God. John Locke’s Tabla Raza (Blank Slate) Theory published in On 
Human Understanding very much influenced Jefferson as Jefferson also 
believed in individual liberty and the individual’s right to pursue his liberty 
as he saw fit. For example, Jefferson argued that state-sponsored religion in 
Virginia was impeding people’s ability to achieve their own liberties and 
happiness. Before 1740, colonial intellectuals usually associated religious 
fanaticism, bigotry, and discrimination with the bygone era of the Puritans, 
and those intellectuals looked on their own time as an era of progressive 
reasonableness. But a series of religious revivals known as the Great 
Awakening would soon shatter their complacency. 


The (First) Great Awakening: A Reaction to the Enlightenment 

“The God that holds you over the pit of hell, much as one holds a spider, or 
some loathsome creature over the fire, abhors you, and is dreadfully 
provoked: His wrath towards you burns like fire . .. O sinner! Consider the 
fearful danger you are in: it is a great furnace of wrath, a wide and 
bottomless pit, full of fire and wrath, that you are held over in the hand of 


God, whose wrath is provoked and incensed as much against you, as against 
many of the dammed in hell. You hang by a slender thread, with flames of 
divine wrath flashing about you, and ready ever moment to singe it, and 
burn it asunder; and you have no interest in any Mediator, and nothing to 
lay hold of to save yourself, nothing to keep off the flames of wrath, 
nothing of your own, nothing that you ever had done, nothing that you can 
do, God to spare you one moment . . . ” -Jonathan Edwards (1741). 


The Great Awakening, the flip side to the Enlightenment, was a series of 
religious revivals that affected every part of English America in the first 
half of the 18th century. Although some historians have argued that the 
experiences were too diffuse and spread over too long a tie to be considered 
a movement, others point out that revivals, wherever and however they 
happened, had aspects in common. The revivals expressed interior 
experience of salvation, emphasizing emotion rather than great learning. 
Many caught up in the experience characterized themselves as having been 
spiritually dead, merely going through the motions of worship, before being 
touched by the hand of God. Although the awakeners’ theology stressed the 
Calvinist doctrine of human depravity, saying that sinful people could no 
nothing to lift themselves out of sin without divine help, the effect was 
energizing. Congregations left revival meetings feeling salvation was 
available to them if only they reached out and wanted badly enough to 
achieve it. 


The Great Awakening cut across lines of class, status, and education. Even 
many elites found themselves caught up in it, realizing the inadequacy of 
reasons alone to move their hearts. Above all, the first Great Awakening 
represented an unleashing of anxiety and longing among ordinary people 
living in a world of oral culture, anxiety about sin, and longing for 
salvation. The leaders of the Enlightenment and the Great Awakening 
viewed each other as adversaries; Enlightenment leaders were considered 
godless and the new preachers believed that the people in the ever- 
expanding western frontier needed preaching. On the other side, 
Enlightenment leaders scoffed at the ‘enthusiasts” lack of reason. 
Evangelicalism versus Rationality: The Enlightenment and the Great 
Awakening were two threads of this polemic. 


Colonists began losing their land (bad yields meant they could not5 pay 
their annual debts, so lending institutions or people took the land) so they 
blamed England, Church attendance began falling, so colonial preachers 
blamed England. More colonists became poor, so they blamed England. 
And some preachers sought to bring or scare people back to the established 
churches through emotional sermons (i.e., Solomon Stoddard and Jonathan 
Edwards). 


Initially, to vote in a community, you had to belong to the town’s church. 
However, that slowly changed over time. In the 1720s, a young preacher 
named Solomon Stoddard in Massachusetts became alarmed to discover 
that not only was the church congregations falling in numbers, but he was 
extremely concermed that non-church members could vote on church 
matters. Stoddard wanted a revival of the old Puritan conversion. He 
counseled ministers to use emotionally charged sermons to bring people 
back to the established church. Stoddard’s grandson, Jonathan Edwards, 
picked up the baton. Edwards became concerned that activities of people 
(especially those that took place at night) as well as making money were 
more important to people than saving their own souls. He began fire and 
brimstone preaching, claiming that his congregation would experience a 
“brightness” in the conversion experience. One of his most famous 
speeches was entitled “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God.” 


“How dreadful is the state of those that are daily and hourly in danger of 
this great wrath and infinite misery! But this is the dismal case of every soul 
in this congregation that has not been born again, however moral and strict, 
sober and religious, they may otherwise be. Oh! that you would consider it, 
whether you be young or old! There is reason to think that there are many in 
this congregation, now hearing this discourse, that will actually be the 
subjects of this very misery to all eternity. We know not who they are, or in 
what seats they sit, or what thoughts they now have. It may be they are now 
at ease, and hear all these things without much disturbance, and are now 
flattering themselves that they are not the persons, promising themselves 
that they shall escape. If we knew that there was one person, and but one, in 
the whole congregation, that was to be the subject of this misery, what an 
awful thing it would be to think of! If we knew who it was, what an awful 
sight would it be to see such a person! How might the rest of the 


congregation lift up a lamentable and bitter cry over him! But, alas! instead 
of one, how many is it likely will remember this discourse in hell! And it 
would be a wonder, if some that are now present should not be in hell in a 
very short time, before this year is out. And it would be no wonder if some 
persons that now sit here in some seats of this meeting-house, in health, and 
quiet and secure, should be there before tomorrow morning!” 


In a nutshell, the resolidification of the Puritan church did not transpire 
under Stoddard and Edwards, however the separation of church and state 
continued to grow. Another popular preacher was George Whitefield. He 
was invite to preach his extremely emotionally filled, and fire and 
brimstone like, style of revivalism from Boston to Georgia. In 1739, at the 
age of 27, he arrived in Philadelphia. People came from hundreds of miles 
to hear him preach. Thus, these people were forgoing their established 
churches and home-town preachers. Soon, thousands flocked to hear him 
urge a new birth through a sudden, emotional conversion. He also inspired 
others to travel to the frontier to preach. One of Whitefield’s supporters, 
interesting enough, was Ben Franklin. In 1739 Franklin wrote: 


“In 1739 arrived among us from Ireland the Reverend Mr. Whitefield, who 
had made himself remarkable there as an itinerant preacher. He was at first 
permitted to preach in some of our churches; but the clergy, taking a dislike 
to him, soon refused him their pulpits, and he was obliged to preach in the 
fields. The multitudes of all sects and denominations that attended his 
sermons were enormous, and it was matter of speculation to me, who was 
one of the number, to observe the extraordinary influence of his oratory on 
his hearers, and how much they admired and respected him, 
notwithstanding his common abuse of them, by assuring them they were 
naturally half beast and half devils. It was wonderful to see the change soon 
made in the manners of our inhabitants. From being thoughtless or 
indifferent about religion, it seemed as if all the world were growing 
religious, so that one could not walk thro' the town in an evening without 
hearing psalms sung in different families of every street.” 


Whitefield’s American tour inspired thousands to seek salvation. Most 
converts were young adults in their late twenties. Within four years of 
Whitefield’s arrival, every fifth person under the age of 45 had been “born 


again,” as Whitefield called the result of the conversion experience. 
However, Whitefield in specific and this religious revivalism in general, 
had its critics. Whitefield’s critics argued that he tended to preach an 
unorthodox doctrine, his preaching disrupted regular church attendance, and 
that he threatened the authority of the established church. Whitefield’s 
insistence that anyone could be a preacher infuriated the established 
religious elite who were classically trained in theology (such as graduating 
from Harvard or Yale). One of Whitefield’s most outspoken critics was 
Charles Chauncy. The conversion experiences during these tent revivals 
were outwardly physical: dancing, singing, seizures, rolling on the ground, 
barking like dogs. Extreme reaction was a sign to those in the crowd that 
they surely had been touched by the Hand of God. Chauncy argued that 
Whitefield’s tent revivals and the “creation” of new ministers were simply 
product of human delusion. Chauncy believed that ministers needed to stay 
at home to preach to the community, that frontier ministers were 
uneducated in theology and doctrine, and that these “New Lights” (as they 
called themselves) were overturning the centuries old gender bias by 
allowing women (and in some cases free Africans and Indians) to preach. 
Chauncy felt that emotionalism was a womanly trait, and that preaching 
should a manly endeavor, stripped of emotional rhetoric. Chauncy even 
argued that Enlightenment “reason” was undermining the old church 
doctrine as both Enlightenment as well as the new light preachers held a 
relaxed view on predestination (or in some cases disavowed predestination); 
the corner stone of Calvinism. 


New Lights: Towards Independent Thinking and Independence 

The New Lights (Baptists, Methodists, etc.) called upon people to renounce 
the established church which was encrusted with hypocrisy and 
intellectualism (just like the Enlightenment). They argued that people did 
not need ministers because people could take charge of their own salvation 
through belief in Jesus and good works. In fact, people did not even need to 
attend church service or belong to any church. Those who opposed the New 
Lights were called the Old Lights (Puritans, Anglicans, etc.). The New 
Lights called upon people to be self-thinkers (especially in the frontier and 
rural south). The established Puritan and Anglican churches lost members, 
which fueled the resentment of the Old Lights towards the New Lights and 
politically the Great Awakening threatened to separate the established 


churches from the colonial governments who supported an official colonial 
church. New England Puritanism and Anglicanism was undermined, some 
new sects went towards the Enlightenment (such as the Unitarians) and 
caused class divisions on a social level: Old Lights, the educated and ruling 
elites versus the New Lights, those lacking traditional or any formal 
education who had neither social or political status in the colonies. 
Ironically, the outcome of the Great Awakening backfired on those who 
tried to scare people back to the established church and to solidify the ties 
between the established church and the colonial governments. 


Conclusion 

The aura of sanctified purpose around George Whitefield and his religious 
revival lingered even after his death in Boston in 1770. In September of 
1775, aragtag army of American rebels, marching through Massachusetts, 
paused on their way to attack the British stronghold at Quebec. Hoping to 
win a blessing from their risky venture, they broke open Whitefield’s tomb 
and prayed over the holy man’s remains. Historians argue that the Great 
Awakening was a powerful influence on eventually independence for the 
American colonies. If you can open the gates of separation by leaving the 
established church, then what came next was leaving England. Both the Old 
Lights and the New Lights sought to break away from the established 
churches, churches with ties to England. And bot the New Light and Old 
Light Leaders tended to embrace and preach about the ideas of John Locke, 
especially those pertaining to life, liberty and property. New Lights 
established new colleges to train ministers in the new way of preaching and 
thinking: Princeton, Dartmouth, and Brown. The New Lights rejected the 
cold rationalism of the Puritans and Anglicans and instead forwarded the 
idea of emotionalism (the heart over the mind). The New Lights were open 
to trying, accepting, and tolerating new religious, economic, social, and 
political ideas. Both movements emphasized individual decision-making 
and independent thinking. However, while the Great Awakening failed to 
achieve its desired results of a return to the repository of Puritan doctrine, 
the Great Awakening did result in a more tolerant society towards other 
Christian sects and helped to establish the principle of separation of church 
and state and eventually both played parts in developing independent thinks 
who reached the conclusion that not only do the colonies not need the 
Anglican church, the colonies do not even need England, eventually. 


Chapter 9: Towards Independence, 1750-1776 

This chapter explores the steps British colonists took in North America as 
they transformed into "Americans" and concluded that breaking away from 
England was the proper action to take in light of Parliament's squashing of 
traditional English liberties. 


Towards Independence: Introduction 

The American Revolution and the War for Independence are not 
interchangeable names. Rather each suggests a different reason for the war 
as well as a different outcome. The former suggests a massive change in 
every aspect of society and ultimately the political part of the British 
colonial society will change, most other aspects remain unchanged, 
especially religion and culture. The latter suggests a mere set of hostilities 
to gain a legal separation from England. As John Adams suggested, war is 
easy, revolution is hard. In other words, in order to get to the actual 
fighting, people need to understand what they are fighting more -something 
more tangible than “independence.” Life is too complex for the single 
answer theory thus the events that took place roughly from the 1750s until 
the 1780s, as this chapter will explore, are both about the actual gifting as 
well as the intellectual reasons for the fighting and what the outcome will 
look like. 


Colonies 

The colonies existed for varied reasons. There is the English view that the 
colonies existed to serve the crown and the colonial view that the colonies 
existed for the betterment of the colonists. And, there were political and 
economic aspects for why the colonies existed. 


English View 

Parliament believed that the colonies were controlled by the English 
government and that England had unlimited control over the colonies. The 
colonies were viewed almost like children: something to guide, educate and 
when necessary discipline. While there existed in the colonies elected 
assemblies, those colonies were to serve the crown (for actual self- 
government). 


The economic theory of the day was mercantilism. Mercantilism was the 
driving economic theory in western Europe at that time. The English 


government controlled the economy through tariffs, limiting trade, and by 
establishing colonies. The colonies served two purposes. First, colonies 
produced raw resources for England such as fish, timber, sugar, meat, furs, 
rice, indigo and tobacco. England would turn those raw resources into 
finished good, then sell those good backs to the colonists (as well as the rest 
of the world). This the second economic reason why the colonies existed 
was for the creation of new markets. The English government controlled 
colonial imports and exports. The control was seen in a list of acts 
collectively known as the Navigation Acts. 


Navigation Acts 

The Navigation Acts were enacted by Parliament from 1651 to 1696 but 
were enforced, to various degrees, until 1725. The first Act, passed in 1651 
under the government of Oliver Cromwell, established the principle that the 
English government had the power to control the economy of the British 
colonies through restricting trade. Other Acts prohibited various products 
from being imported or exported to and from the colonies (1660), 
prohibited foreign nations from directly trading with the colonies (1663), 
prohibited non-English crews from operating English flagged ships, 
controlled the currency or credit used by the colonies (1733) and prohibited 
certain resources from ever being sold outside of the Empire such as 
tobacco, sugar, indigo and cotton, foreign good had to be sent to English 
ports, be taxed, the goods transferred to English ships then could be 
imported to the colonies and any finished goods exported from the colonies 
would be taxed. As time went on the Acts became more restrictive. 


The Colonial View 

The colonies were locally governed by elected bodies. Colonists voted but 
voting was regulated to male property owners. Voting (and thus self- 
government) was an exceptionally important aspect of colonial life. Voting 
was more widespread or popular in the colonies than in England. 
Approximately 50% of those eligible to vote in the colonies did vote while 
only about 10% of eligible men in England voted. In a nutshell, many 
colonists saw the colonies as an association of self-regulating parts. Of 
course, this attitude was not universally adopted. Approximately 60% of 
colonists viewed that the colonies existed for the betterment of the colonists 
(people who eventually called themselves Patriots) while 40% believed the 


colonies existed for the benefit of the crown (people who eventually called 
themselves Loyalists). A culture, family engagement, and language 
developed in the colonies that were different from English aspects of 
society. While colonists outwardly supported the Navigation Acts, to 
include that Parliament had the right to control colonial trade, taxes were 
very low and smuggling was very easy thus colonists tended not to publicly 
protest the Navigation Acts. This was a period of Salutary or Benin 
Neglect. Parliament passed those restrictive Acts but tended not to 
consistently enforce the Acts and Parliament allowed colonies to create and 
maintain local governments. The English government neglected the 
colonies, but it was a god neglect in the eyes of many colonists. Trouble 
will brew when England decides to strictly enforce the Navigation Acts and 
begins to adopt and enforce new and ever more restrictive taxes and rules 
governing trade and punishment for breaking the Acts. 


The Albany Conference, 1754 

New England area colonial leaders decided to meet to discuss the issues 
they had with the French and Indians. Near constant skirmishes between 
colonists and various Indians, the latter supported by the French, took a toll 
on life in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, too. Even people from 
Virginia were fighting against Canadians along the Appalachian Mountains. 
British officials wanted the colonists to develop a united plan to deal with 
the strategic land between the colonies proper and New France. In addition, 
British officials wanted colonial leaders to develop some sort of alliance 
with the powerful Iroquois confederation. In 1754, in the New York town of 
Albany, along the Hudson River, delegates from several colonies met to 
discuss the situation. The leaders of the Iroquois were unhappy with the 
constant land grabs of colonists along the frontiers of Iroquois land, so the 
Iroquois walked about of the meeting. One of the delegates in attendance 
was Ben Franklin of Philadelphia. The British had recently put Franklin in 
charge of improving inter-colonial communication and commerce 
(Postmaster General) so Franklin was particularly interested in an inter- 
colonial alliance. 


Various ideas were discussed, but it was Franklin’s Plan of Union that got 
the support of the delegates at the meeting. Franklin called for “one general 
government ... in America” with a legislative body called the Grand 


Council and an executive appointed by the British called the President 
General. Members of the Grand Council would be elected by 
representatives of each colony. Representation at the Grand Council would 
be based on population with Massachusetts having 7 delegates and North 
and South Carolina having four each, for a total of 48 men in the legislative 
body. Members of the Grand Council would be elected every three years. 
The Grand Council would regulate the economy of the collective colonies, 
elect a Speaker (who would assume the powers of the President-Elect if the 
latter ever died in office.), be paid for their work on the Council, and be 
primarily tasked with dealing with the Colonial-Indian issues, such as 
buying land from Indians, establishing new communities on those lands, 
and build forts to protect the new communities to provide for the common 
defense. The Council also had the powers to make laws for the colonies and 
raise and collect taxes. The Grand Council acted I every way as a legislative 
body for the colonies. The Albany Plan was accepted by the representatives 
at Albany Conference, but when the plan was taken back to each colony or 
ratification, the Plan died. In 1754, colonists rejected a plan that would 
allow them certain degrees of autonomy. Twenty years later colonial leaders 
meeting in Philadelphia would try to revive Franklin’s Plan of Union, but 
that time King George III rejected the idea. The big question is thus: What 
happened between 1754 and 1774 that resulted in colonial leaders seeking 
autonomy? Something they rejected in 1754. 


The French and Indian War (aka the Seven Years’ War) 

Growing tensions in Europe over French hegemony spilled over into North 
America. Conflict between the British and French was endemic, especially 
in colonies and territories near and along the Great Lakes. Ohio country was 
a refuge for New England Indians who fled colonial aspirations, such as the 
Iroquois, Heron, and the Delawares. French supported Indian desires that 
the Appalachian Mountains be the physical boundary that separated the 
British colonies from Indian country. A similar story unfolded in the south 
with the Cherokees, Creeks, and Choctaws. During the Albany conference, 
the participants received word that a young military officer, George 
Washington, lost a major battle in the Ohio River Valley and so both British 
and colonial leaders dispatched troops. Colonial troops refused to fight 
under British officers. The former traveling to the western frontier the latter 


to the northern parts of New York. The skirmishes eventually led to a full- 
scale war. 


Indians joined the fight. A Delaware religious leader named Neolin 
(colonists called him the Delaware Prophet) had visions that Indian peoples 
were losing land and their way of life because they had been corrupted by 
British culture. He called for war against the British. A leader named 
Ponitac led the Indian resistance. That collective Indian army enjoyed initial 
success against British forts and colonial communities along the frontier, 
but failed to take major forts and areas. In 1764, British and Indian leaders 
sued for peace, resulting is a stalemate over territory. A year earlier, 
Parliament issued the Proclamation of 1763, which basically prohibited 
colonists from migrating west of the Appalachians without approval of the 
Indians. Parliament referred to that land as “Indian Country.” The 
Proclamation of 1764 resulted in open protest in the colonies because 
colonists fought along the frontier specifically to migrate beyond the 
Appalachians after the war and colonists would not comprehend by Britain 
would seemingly support Indian claims to that land over colonial claims. 
Colonists and land speculators ignored the Proclamation of 1763 and began 
pouring across the Appalachian Mountains all along the colonies. 
Weakened by years of war, Indian leaders could either mount a military 
resistance or acquiesce. They chose the latter and began selling land to 
colonists. Nevertheless, military conflict continued. Such was the case 
along Virginia’s frontier when an army led by the Earl of Dunmore, with the 
approval of the colony’s governor, led an attack against the Shawnee 
eventually forcing them to cede more lands to Virginia. 


The Imperial Crisis in British Colonial North America 

The Seven Years War allowed colonists to begin to develop the idea that 
they, colonists, were particularly different from the British. Their culture, 
their ideals, how they ordered society, diverged from the British way of life 
and more and more colonists began calling themselves “Americans.” A new 
type of nationalism emerged. The War also brought together colonists from 
different colonies. The farm boy from Georgia and the blacksmith from 
New York trained together, lived together, and fought together. They 
discussed their plans, hopes, and dreams. The exchanged letters from home 
as well as hometown newspapers and those colonial soldiers came away 


with the idea that they were much more in common than they had originally 
thought and collectively had more in common than with the British. 
Newspapers were always a vital part of colonial culture, but after the War 
newspapers exploded in number and began to be more pro-colonists and 
anti-British, also referring to the colonists as Americans. The War promoted 
social, economic, and political unity among the colonies, who developed a 
new kind of nationalism, calling for more local (American) control and less 
British influence over their lives, particularly when it came to politics in 
general and taxation in particular. 


New Taxes 

England won the Seven Years’ War. They got most of Canada and other 
French holdings such as parts of India. The colonial frontier was pushed to 
the Mississippi River and the Indian threat was greatly diminished but 
British troops were still needed along the frontier. But the war doubled the 
English national debt and people in England did not want to pay higher 
taxes to support the war and expansion in the colonies, So, Parliament 
passed a long series of taxes to attempt to curb the debt, marking the end of 
Salutary or Benign Neglect. 


Sugar Act, 1764 

This tax was passed in the hopes of raising revenue to begin to retire 
England’s war debt. A tax on sugar was placed by British customs agents at 
ports of entry. Sugar was used not primarily to sprinkle on their morning 
bowls of oatmeal but rather to distill alcohol. While smuggling was still 
relatively easy, smugglers could now be tried in Halifax, Canada as opposed 
to being tried in the colonies in front of a jury of their peers. At the Halifax 
court, there was no presumption of innocence and the accused had limited 
rights, such as to a trial before their peers. There were some protests and 
boycotts, but none more aggressive than in Boston. Boycotts were led by a 
group who called themselves the Daughters of Liberty. Colonists saw these 
measures as an attack of their traditional rights and privileges. Also in 1764, 
Parliament passed the Currency Act. The Currency Act prohibited colonial 
legislatures from printing and circulating their own paper currency 


Quartering Act of 1765 (aka the Mutiny Act) 


This Act required colonists to provide quarters for British soldiers stationed 
in America. Communities had to raise their taxes to pay for this, which 
resulted in more protests and riots, usually led by the Sons of Liberty. 


Stamp Act, 1765 

This tax required an official stamp to be placed on all government 
paperwork such as birth certificates, marriage licenses, land transfers, and 
even newspapers. This measure was vehemently opposed by a new group 
who called themselves the Sons of Liberty who stirred up the working class. 
Small riots broke out and some colonists, led by the Daughters of Liberty 
(who formed Nonimportation Associations), renewed their boycott of 
British goods and forced the resignation of countless of British tax 
collectors under threat of violence or worse, death. Others took a more 
intellectual stand. For example, James Otis, Jr. spoke at length about Great 
Awakening values of the sanctity of liberty, life, and property and declared 
that there could be “no taxation without representation.” 


An official reaction from the colonies came from leaders who formed the 
Stamp Act Congress who petitioned the crown to repeal the Act as 
unconstitutional based on the arguments that Parliament, who is not elected 
by the colonists, raised those taxes: no taxation without representation. 
Although the Act was repealed in 1766 (the Declaratory Act), Parliament 
announced that colonists were virtually represented in Parliament and that 
Parliament represents all English subjects to include those who cannot vote, 
therefore Parliament did indeed have the constitutional power to raise their 
taxes. American lawyers, such as Daniel Dulany that Americans belong to a 
distinct socio-political community and thus Parliament’s reach could not 
include America. In Virginia, Patrick Henry led the legislature to reject the 
tax, which was repeated in numerous other colonies, all embracing the idea 
of actual representation and Otis’ idea that taxation and representation are 
inherently linked. With the repeal of the Stamp Act, things settled down, 
talk of boycotts went away, and a renewal of loyalty to the crown appeared, 
yet the debt remained. 


Townsend Acts, 1767 
So, in Parliament further attempt to pay down the debt, they passed the 
Townsend Acts. The Townsend Acts imposed external taxes (import duties) 


on many products such as glass, lead, paper, tea, and paint. So, the 
Daughters of Liberty and the Sons of Liberty reformed and led boycotts and 
protests, women met to try to make what was taxed (especially clothes). 
This was a return to the Puritan ethic of growing what you can grow, 
making what you can make, and the rest you do without. British loyalty fell 
dramatically and even George Washington joined a boycott club, He wrote 
to his supplier in England and told him not to send anything that was taxed, 
except for paper. New courts were created and new British positions of 
authority were placed in Boston, Philadelphia and Charleston to enforce the 
new taxes. 


Although Parliament repealed the Townsend Acts in 1770, the tax on tea 
remained. Parliament also stepped up enforcement of the Navigation Acts 
and other minor taxes that had been on the books for decades. Parliament 
disbanded New York’s colonial legislature because the representatives 
would not raise funds to adhere to the Quartering Act. Parliament then 
dissolved the Massachusetts assembly for publishing letters I support of 
colonial boycotts against British goods. Known as the Massachusetts 
Circular Letters, these correspondences kept the other colonies aware of 
what was going on in Boston. These letters called upon patriotic colonists to 
“harmonize with each other.” American leaders in Virginia called for a 
“hearty union” among the colonies. Tensions continue to rise... 


The Boston Massacre and Its Aftermath 

British soldiers had been stationed in Boston’s harbor, which resulted in the 
most zealot of colonists to come to Boston to be a part of the protests and 
boycotts. The riots were so bad that the Redcoats even closed the Boston 
Harbor at one point. One common tactics of the Sons of Liberty was to 
erect Liberty Poles: poles painted white sprawled with words such as 
“liberty” and “freedom” and placed in front of British officials’ homes and 
businesses. A Boston group of the Sons of Liberty in March of 1770 began 
hurling snowballs, stones, and taunts at a group of British soldiers guarding 
a tax collector’s office such as “No good scoundrel, lobster, sons of a 
bitch.” The crowd grew. When they charged the garrison, and some of the 
British troops opened fire. Five American lay dead and six were wounded. 
Later that day a ship arrived announcing that Parliament rescinded the 
Townsend Acts. The captain of the troops who opened fire, At his trial, 


Thomas Preston, later reported that the mob drew closer to the troops, 
shaking their weapons in front of them, and daring the troops to open fire 
on them: “Fire if you dare, God damn you. Fire and be dammed.” The 
British soldiers who were tried for the murder of the four colonists in 
Boston that cold late winter day was John Adams. His wife did not think 
doing so was in his best interest, but he thought a vigorous defense is what 
Parliament needed to see to not conclude that Americans led nothing but 
kangaroo courts. Other orators, such as Samuel Adams, began talking about 
a British plan to enslave all Americans. A fellow named Thomas Paine also 
arrived in Boston at this time. 


In 1773 Parliament issued he Tea Act. The Act reduced the price of tea but 
the East India Tea Company was given a monopoly to sell tea in the 
colonies. Colonial merchants, who by this time were openly calling 
themselves Americans, refused to sell the tea. British troops strictly dealt 
with smugglers and although tea prices fell the Act was boycotted by the 
Daughters of Liberty on principle. The Sons of Liberty led attacks against 
individual British tax collectors. Boston official declared that anyone 
importing tea would be considered an “enemy of his country.” Town 
meetings in various northern cities passed similar resolutions. A different 
approach was more hands on: the so-called Boston Tea Party. In 1773, and 
some dressed as Indians, members of the Sons of Liberty stormed British 
ships in the Boston Harbor and threw around 45 tons of tea overboard. 
Crowds in New York and Maryland, to name two colonies, engaged in the 
destruction of British private property such as burning British ships and 
warehouses. Parliament was not pleased so they responded with... 


The Coercive or Intolerable Acts 

Parliament permanently closed Boston Harbor. The Quartering Act was 
amended so that British soldiers would be quartered in the private homes of 
people (usually the leaders or suspected leaders of the local Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty). Local leaders were replaced by appointees of the 
crown and British officials moved all trials out of the colonies to England. 
The borders of Quebec (the Quebec Act) were extended south to include 
parts of the Ohio Valley, an area that had begun to be settled by Americans. 
Quebec was also granted autonomy. Colonists rallied behind Boston, who 


led the charge against further British attacks on their personal and economic 
liberties. Americans referred to these as the Intolerable Acts. 


Americans Respond 

A group of colonial leaders, any of which were members of their local 
chapter of the Sons of Liberty as well as influential merchants, lawyers, and 
public officials, created what they called Committees of Correspondence to 
keep colonists informed on British activities such as troop movement. The 
Committee of Safety was formed to prepare for a military response, if 
necessary and in the Fall of 1774 those leaders met in Philadelphia, the City 
of Brotherly Love, under the name the Continental Congress. John Adams 
was one of the representatives from Massachusetts at the Congress. He 
came armed with a list of items he thought the group should accomplish, to 
include forming a military alliance with France and Spain and issuing a 
“Declaration of Independency.” Clearly, Adams was way ahead of his 
colleagues. The delegates did pass what they called the “Declaration of 
Resolves’ in which they restated their social, political, and economic rights; 
that acts of Parliament and the Crown chipped away at those rights, and 
asked for those acts to be repealed or else boycotts and other actions against 
British interests in the colonies would follow. 


The group of radicals also issued a letter to King George III called the 
Declaration of Rights and Grievances, that, among other things, denied 
Parliament’s rights to tax the colonies but promised obedience to the King. 
Within 20 years after rejecting Franklin’s Plan of Union, because of what 
colonial leaders saw as a constant barrage of Parliamentary actions that 
chipped away at their political and economic rights, those American leaders 
in Philadelphia sought a level of autonomy with England. They also 
established the Continental Association which prohibited the importation of 
British goods and later the export of American goods to England. The 
Continental Congress also advised American leaders to begin storing arms 
and other needed supplies, just in case. In Virginia, Patrick Henry that 
major hostilities would commence shortly and urged his colony to prepare 
for those inevitable attacks. And people in Virginia began referring to their 
colony as a “state.” Other colonies followed suit. In Massachusetts, 
armories in Concord and Lexington were established. The British saw those 
arsenals as a threat due to their proximity to Boston, so... 


Lexington and Concord 

The Redcoats marched to Concord and Lexington to seize the arsenals, 
elements of the Massachusetts militia engage the British troops. Besides 
taking the weapons, the British troops loot Conrod. Concord militia 
followed British troops all the way back to Boston harassing them with 
musket fire along the path. The small British contingent was quickly 
outnumbered by Massachusetts “minute men.” Along the route back to 
Boston, Americans killed or wounded nearly 300 men, with some British 
troops deserting. The Minute Men suffered about 90 causalities in total. 
Local militias congeal into the Continental Army under the leadership of 
George Washington. King George III rejected all petitions that came out of 
the Continental Congress and declared the colonies to be in a state of “open 
and avowed rebellion.” The first major battle of the war was the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. Americans were woefully low on ammunition so they waited 
until the charging British troops appeared close enough so that they would 
not waste any munitions. British took approximately 50% causalities. 
Americans ran out of ammunition and fled. Both sides deemed the battle a 
success and declared themselves the victor. 


Declaration of Independence 

American leaders at the Second Continental Congress did not issue the 
Declaration of Independence until 1776 -after the fighting at Concord and 
Lexington and after the Battle of Bunker Hill. Why? First, it is difficult to 
turn your backs on your father’s culture and society, so their feared losing 
their British-ness. They did not know what it meant to be an “American.” 
Second, they did not want to act premature, especially if they lost. 


So, what pushed the men in Philadelphia to draft and issue their 
Declaration? First, British introduced Hessian troops (hired mercenaries) 
and so for the Americans the fight went beyond mere inter-family 
squabbling as it had been since the end of the Seven Years’ War. Second, 
Thomas Paine wrote and published a very short book called Common 
Sense. The book attacked George III specifically, attached the idea of a 
monarch in general, attacked the British for thinking that they could control 
an entire continent and supported general ideas of liberty and equality. But 
what really got Americans to push for independence was Paine’s argument 
that they (Americans) were not breaking away from England. Rather, 


England had turned its back on 1,000 years of British political, economic, 
and social history and thus to save British advances for the world, 
Americans had to break away and protect the promise that England had 
once offered to the world. The City upon the Hill was no more. There 
would be a new City on the Hill and that would be called America. 


Those two things got people moving towards independence. In June of 
1776, the Second Continental Congress established a committee to write a 
declaration, to include John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. The Declaration 
of Independence is a syllogism -a three-part logical statement: If A equals 
B, and B equals C, then A equals C. The major premise of the Declaration 
is that government exists to protect the rights of people so if government 
failed to do so then the people had the right to change their government. 
The minor premise catalogs the sins of George III (actions Parliament and 
the Crown had taken since the end of the Seven Years’ War). And so, the 
conclusion is that those colonies ought to be free and independent from the 
crown. Upon signing the document there could be, there would be, no 
turning back. The 56 signers were declared to be traitors by the Crown, 
hunted down, and some hanged for treason. Nine in total were killed by the 
British and many more took their families and went into hiding. Most 
openly joined the war effort and one signer denounced his signature of the 
Declaration upon being captured by the British. To quote the state motto of 
Wisconsin, "Forward"! 


Chapter 10: Creating These United States, 1776-1800 
This chapter examines the creation of the United States from the War for 
Independence through the election of 1800. 


The War 

British strengths included a larger population (approximately 7.5 million 
versus 2.5 million colonists), wealth, naval forces, and a professional army 
(about 50,000 British troops, 30,000 Hessian troops, and 30,000 Loyalists 
in the colonies. British weaknesses included unrest in Ireland so their 
military and wealth were split, the British government was generally inept 
and confused. Britain did not enjoy a unified desire to crush the Americans. 
Whigs cheered American victories, for example. Their generals were weak, 
officers treated their troops brutally at the slightest infraction of law or 
regulation. Their provisions were inadequate, they were fighting an 
offensive war, and the territory was difficult to subdue because it was so 
vast. American strengths included effective leaders such as Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Thaddeus Kosciusko, and the 
Marquis de Lafayette. The Americans were fighting a defensive war and 
fighting for their literal homes. They enjoyed a self-sustaining agricultural 
base and much shorter resupply lines. Americans were better marksmen and 
embraced the moral goal of protecting British liberties and history for the 
world. American weaknesses included a badly organized and disjointed 
military. While the Continental Congress openly debated a myriad of issues, 
they rarely acted upon those debates and provided little political leadership. 
The government compact (Articles of Confederation) was not written until 
five years into the war and states wanted to most protect their claims to 
their borders over neighboring states’ claims. They had little valuable 
currency -limited gold and silver that could be minted so they printed and 
distributed what became worthless paper money, which led to inflation, 
which led to increased prices. Finally, the Americans had inadequate arms 
and ammunition, clothing (especially shoes) was scare and profiteers 
weakened American resolve. 

Major battles of the War included 


e Lexington-Concord April of 1775 First armed conflict and a moral 
victory for the Americans 


¢ Bunker Hill June 1775 1/6 of British officers killed during the entire 
War died at that battle. First and last major siege of Boston 

e Trenton Dec 1776 Washington crushed Hessian troops 

e Saratoga Oct 1777 Convinced French of US strength and send 5800 
men to join the American efforts. 

e Yorktown Oct 1781 British surrender. 


The War and the Other 

Women participated in every aspect of the war, to include in the military. 
Some joined on purpose while others, due to their situation, gained combat 
experience and, albeit it for a brief time, became honorary men. 


Deborah Sampson 

Several hundred women, dressed as men, enlisted in the Continental Army 
and state militias. One example of a women who enlisted was Deborah 
Sampson (1760-1827),. Sampson was bor in Plympton, Massachusetts and 
was a descendant of an original colonists (Priscilla Mullins Alden). He 
joined the army in 1782 using the pseudonym Robert Shurtleff (she spelled 
her last name differently on various documents during her time in the 
Army). She was first wounded in battle near Terrytown, New York. Her 
wound possibly caused an infection which led to a fever. She was treated 
then released from military service. She received an honorary discharge in 
1783. General Henry Knox signed her discharge papers. After the war, she 
received a one-lump payment pension from the state of Massachusetts. She 
spent the rest of her life traveling throughout New England, in her uniform, 
giving speeches on her experiences as a solider during the Revolution. 


Mary Chochran Corbin 

As a camp followers, Corbin cooked, laundered, and took care of the sick 
and wounded. Her husband was a member of an artillery team. He was 
killed in battle in November of 1776. Corbin took her husband’s place on 
the firing line, discharging the cannon until she was wounded by British 
fire. Later in life, she received a pension from the state of Pennsylvania. 


Nancy Morgan Hart 

Hart was a spy for the Americans who routinely dressed as a man while she 
spied on the British. Her home was commandeered by six British soldiers, 
who neatly stacked their weapons in the comer of the house while Hart was 


forced to cook for them. Very quietly, Hart removed the weapons from the 
room while the men ate. Then she took one of the weapons and held the 
men at bay, until help could arrive. In the meantime, one of the British 
soldiers charged her. She fired and killed him. The rest were hung by the 
townspeople. 


Mary Ludwig Hays 

Women who gained combat experience because they took the place of a 
man who was injured or killed were given the nickname “Molly Pitcher.” 
That may have started with Hay whose nickname was Molly. During the 
war, she followed her husband into the Army performing the various roles 
of a camp follower. But her duties included providing pitchers of water to 
her husband and other men while engaged in combat as well as in camp. 
Hay’s husband was fell ill (possibly heat stroke) at the Battle of Monmouth 
in June of 1778. She took her husband’s place on the firing line. Her combat 
experience is murky at best. Some stories have her operating a cannon 
while others have her firing her husband’s musket. Her myth grew after the 
War, to include that her tenacity of purpose on the battlefield that day saved 
her unit from having to retreat. Her story is so convoluted that the year of 
her death is uncertain. And according to her legend, General George 
Washington made her a non commissioned officer (her rank is speculative) 
and thus earned the nickname Sergeant Molly. She received an annual 
pension from the state of Pennsylvania. 


Camp Followers 

However, the clear majority of women who participated in the War were 
camp followers such as Martha Washington (wife of George) and Catherine 
Greene (wife of General Nathanael Greene). They provided food, dressed 
wounds, cleaned clothes, and provided comfort. Some camp followers were 
entrepreneurs who sold alcohol and other necessities to the troops and some 
were prostitutes. Due to women’s service during the War, women gained 
rights and opportunities following the war. For example, some women won 
the right to divorce and to own property. Women’s ability to become 
classically educated increased. However, these advances were sporadic and 
for the most part, after the Revolution, women were escorted back into their 
traditional roles of wife and mother. This process will be repeated until 
World War II. 


First Peoples and the War 

Native peoples fought for the same reasons as the Patriots: access to cheap 
and abundant land, the right to self-govern, and the nebulous idea of liberty. 
One example was the Cherokee leader named Dragging Canoe. The 
Cherokee, while not officially an ally of the British when the War broke out, 
nonetheless attacked American settlers and at least two American forts in 
North Carolina. Dragging Canoe led a contingent of approximately 700 
men. Their success resulted in elements of the North Carolina militia 
having to engage the Cherokee. In the same region, the Chickamaugas sided 
with the Americans so the Cherokee also attacked Chickamauga settlements 
and soldiers. Ultimately, the Cherokee were driven further west and 
Dragging Canoe became a constant critic of American encroachment on 
Cherokee lands. In 1777, England began arming Native Peoples such as the 
Cherokee. President Andrew Jackson will recall that at the age of 11 he 
witnessed an alleged Cherokee attack on American settlers during the War. 


England tried to get the Iroquois Confederacy to join on their side. Some, 
such as the Oneidas, sought to remain neutral. But the Mohawk leader 
Joseph Brandt openly supported the British efforts. Brandt was educated by 
the British as a young man, eventually adopting all manifestations of British 
culture to include his name and religion. He translated parts of the Christian 
bible into his indigenous language and after the war became an evangelist 
among his people. The Confederacy eventually chose sides and not only 
fought against both the British and the Americans, but also engaged in a 
civil war among the various tribes of the Confederacy. Most Native Peoples 
supported the British. After the war, Indians out west (in territories that 
became Ohio to Michigan) continued to be armed by the British, which was 
a constant issue between the US and England and would play a role in the 
War of 1812. Brandt died in 1807 and buried at the Episcopal church he 
helped build in Ontario Canada. 


Africans and the War 

Both free and slaves fought for both the Americans and the British. The 
latter group being promised by both the American and the British to be 
awarded their freedom upon their side winning the War. 


Phyllis Wheatley 


Phillis Wheatley was a slave who won her freedom in part due to the 
popularity of her poetry. She was sold into slavery at the age of seven by a 
wealthy Boston family who had her tutored in, among various, disciplines, 
languages such as Greek and Latin. Two aspects of British culture most 
appealed to her: Christianity and British poets, such as Milton. Her initially 
popularity came upon the circulation of a poem about the popular Great 
Awakening preacher George Whitefield. Much of her poetry reflected her 
belief in the civilizing and salvation of Christianity, such as poem she 
presented to what is now called Harvard (known as the University of 
Cambridge at that time). 


Hammon, Jones and Banneker 

Jupiter Hammon was a slave from New Jersey, eventually freed. Hammon 
spent the War traveling around New England offering speeches on the evils 
of slavery and his experiences of being a slave. Absalom Jones was a free 
African minister who established the first African Methodist Episcopalian 
(AME) church in Pennsylvania. He also established schools for free blacks 
using the word “African: in the titles, possibly an example of his pride in 
Africa. Benjamin Banneker was a free Africans who was a leading 
astronomer and mathematician (he would help survey the streets of what 
became Washington, DC). 


Other Reformers and Reforms 

During the Revolution, states as well as individuals supported the expansion 
of liberty. For example, New Jersey initially (and for short time only) 
allowed “all free inhabitants” to vote, which thus included free Africans and 
women. Abigail Adams pressed her husband John to extend liberties and 
freedoms to all citizens, including women. 


Abigail Adams 

“Remember the ladies, and be more generous and favourable to them than 
your ancestors. Do not put such unlimited power into the hands of the 
Husbands. Remember, all men would by tyrants of they could... 
Emancipating all nations, you insist upon retaining absolute power over 
Wives... If particular care and attention is not paid to the Ladies, we are 
determined to foment a Rebellion, and will not hold ourselves bound by any 
Laws in which we have to voice or Representation.” -Abigail Adams to 


John Adams, March of 1776, while he worked on drafting the Declaration 
of Independence. 


Historians disagree if her famous demand ‘Remember the ladies” was about 
the relationship between government and the government or gender 
relations in families. Finally, Thomas Jefferson wrote a law that ended the 
English practice of government deciding how property or wealth would be 
distributed upon one’s death (known as entails). He drafted a bill that 
prohibited governments from supporting one religion over others, called for 
public (and free) education that would be paid for through taxation, a call to 
revise the penal code, and the gradual emancipation of slaves. Jefferson 
tried to end slavery three times in his life: 1) in the original draft of the 
Declaration of Independence, in a proposal on how to govern the western 
territories (which eventually became known as the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787) and manumission throughout Virginia. The ideas on education, the 
penal code, and emancipation were not adopted by the Virginia legislature, 
although Jefferson pressed those concepts throughout his life. 


Economic Problems and Remedies 

Inflation in the new country sky rocketed during the Revolution to the 
extent that paper money was worthless. Massive inflation led to both a 
depression and the development of bartering more often than the use of 
paper money. Although prices fell dramatically during the War (good for 
consumers) the effects on the farmers and producers was devastating. 
Unable to pay their taxes, the fledging federal government was unable to 
pay its debts. Different states employed different responses to the national 
economic crisis. For example, New England states initiated protective 
tariffs (taxes on imports). Southern states eliminated the tariff in the hopes 
of attracting trade, then selling those imports to northerners for a handsome 
profit. Banks opposed to the use of anything but locally printed paper 
money. States enacted barter laws in order to provide relief to their farmers, 
and some states (such as Massachusetts) required that all debts, including 
taxes, be paid in specie: coins minted in gold and silver. However, most 
taxpayers (such as soldiers) were paid with worthless paper money and thus 
were unable to pay their taxes. Unable to pay their taxes, the state 
government began taking their land, which led to a group of veterans to 
raise arms against the state -Shay’s Rebellion. 


Government 

The various states offered different approaches to government and 
American people openly debated the form of a new national government. 
There were two main philosophies on government: one that believed that 
the best government is a local government (radically democratic) while the 
other argued for a strong, central government (conservative). “We must take 
mankind as they are, not as we wish them to be” was a sentiment circulated 
by those who supported a central government. While “The people best 
know their wants and necessities, and therefore are best able to govern 
themselves” encapsulated the idea supported by those who wanted 
government at the most local level. In a pamphlet circulated in 1776 entitled 
The People, The Best Governors (anonymously) called for a single, 
popularly elected state legislatures and judges, universal male suffrage, and 
the idea that state governments existed primarily to coordinate the actions 
and wants of local governments. 


In a pamphlet circulated in 1776 entitled The People, The Best Governors 
(anonymously) called for a single, popularly elected state legislatures and 
judges, universal male suffrage, and the idea that state governments existed 
primarily to coordinate the actions and wants of local governments. To 
check the “unthinking many” conservatives (those who were Whigs during 
the colonial period) called for checks and balances in government, but that 
the best government was a strong federal government to coordinate among 
the states. This philosophy called for a national, bicameral legislature with 
an upper house consisting of landed elite and a lower house of popularly 
elected representatives. 


State Constitutions 

Maryland embraced the Whig, or conservative, approach. The delegates 
who wrote their state’s constitution came from those who held power during 
the colonial period, mainly large landowners. There was a property 
qualification to vote that was so restrictive that only about 10% of the male 
population would have qualified to vote. The governor would be all 
powerful and would be elected solely by the large land owners. One of the 
duties of their governor was to appoint lifelong judges. 


One of the more radically democratic state government was that of 
Pennsylvania. Those who helped draft their state constitution had to have 
served in the state militia. They called for a unicameral legislature, suffrage 
extended to all free, make, taxpayers. There would be no governor, instead 
the state would be led by the legislature, which would hold their meetings 
freely and would be open to the public. And unlike in Maryland, judges 
would be voted in and thus could be voted out of office. 


Enumerated Rights 

George Mason, a wealthy Virginia landowner, believed that their state 
constitution did not go far enough to safeguard their liberties. Thus, he 
drafted a list of what he called inherent rights. His list contained 16 rights or 
liberties to include the idea that government power derived from the people 
(and thus the people could disband the government), and guarantees of due 
process, a trial by jury, and a prohibition on cruel or excessive punishment. 
He noted certain freedoms such as that of an independent press, the freedom 
to freely assemble, and that the state would not have an official religion. At 
least eight states incorporated some or all of Mason’s ideas into their own 
state constitutions. Later, Mason would insist that the Constitution contain a 
list of specific rights or liberties, which became the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution, also known as the Bill of Rights. The Virginia 
Constitutional Convention adopted Mason’s Declaration of Rights on June 
12,1776 


The Articles of Confederation 

The country’s first compact came about due to new socio-economic realities 
of the Revolutionary era. First, a pro-democracy movement grew. With the 
expulsion of tens of thousands of Loyalists, the traditional, conservative 
British leadership was replaced by more democratic American leadership. 
Laws such as entail and primogeniture weakened the established elites and 
slavery began dying a slow death, at least in the northern states such 
Vermont, for example, ending slavery in 1777 and other states adopting 
various measures that would result in the prohibition of slavery. The Church 
of England (the Anglicans) were replaced by the more American religious 
movement, the Episcopal Church and democracy in religion spread to the 
western frontier with new religious ideas such as Methodism and Baptism 


gaining followers. Beginning in Virginia, the idea of the separation of 
church and state spread throughout the new states. 


There were also economic stresses. The American economy was intimately 
tied to England and so with trade coming to a standstill during the 
Revolution, the American economy faltered. Speculation and profiteering 
led to inflation and some aspects of the economic reasons behind the War 
resulted in somewhat of a rejection of taxes. The Second Continental 
Congress picked up the baton of coming up with a national agreement in 
1777. However, that compact was not ratified by the states until 1781. At 
that time, there was neither an executive nor a judicial court and so 
Congress was the dominant force. Congress, as some have pointed out, was 
restricted or slowed down by their strict rules. For example, all bills needed 
a 2/3rds vote for passage. Any amendment to the Articles required a 
unanimous vote. 


Each state had one (1) vote. Congress had no power to regulate commerce 
or engage in most coordination among the various states. For example, 
Congress could raise taxes but lacked the power to collect taxes. States had 
the power to pay or reject taxes coming out of Congress. So, to help pay off 
the debt, Congress sold much of the northwest territory. Land was divided 
into townships six miles square then further divided into 36 sections of one 
square mile each. One out of the 36 one square mile sections were reserved 
for construction of public schools. The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 stated 
that there would be the creation of new states, with equal rights of the 
original 13 states. Territories needed at least 60,000 settlers before they 
could join the union. And, slavery was prohibited in the territories. 
Congress also had limited power in foreign matters. For example, England 
refused to send an ambassador, or any representatives, to make commercial 
treaties or to repeal the various Navigation Acts. Spain seized land along 
the Mississippi River, and France demanded that the fledgling country pay 
back its wartime loans and to not trade with their colonial holdings in the 
Caribbean. 


Annapolis Convention 
Disputes among the states arose due to a lack of a powerful central 
government. Each state tried to engage in its own foreign affairs and 


economic policies that at times ran counter to the goals of other states. 
More and more states refused to pay taxes to Congress, which only grew 
the national debt making foreign governments less likely to extend credit to 
the new nation. States engaged in a trade war with each other leavening 
tariffs on imported goods and argued over state boundaries. Civil War broke 
out in Massachusetts (Shay’s Rebellion) and Congress worried about unrest 
spilling to the other states. So, American leaders called for reform, a change 
in government, or a change in the relationship between the government and 
the governed. “It’s time to clip the wings of this mad democracy!” said 
Henry Knox. George Washington wrote to James Madison “We are fast 
verging to anarchy and confusion.” Representatives met in Annapolis to 
discuss issues pertaining to commerce. However, the representatives instead 
called for a nationwide meeting to be held in Philadelphia to discuss 
reforming all aspects of the Articles of Confederation. 55 representatives 
from 12 states (Rhode Island refused to participate) met in Philadelphia in 
1787, 


There were three intentions of the Convention. First, to protect property 
rights and to protect the nation from unbridled democracy. Second, the 
idealistic notion of creating “a more perfect union.” And, a pragmatic 
approach to dealing with issues of sovereignty and placing common 
interests over regional interests. Those in attendance were relatively 
younger than those who wrote the Articles of Confederation. They held 
professions besides farming and were of relative means. Most were war 
veterans and some of the traditional elites, such as Thomas Jefferson, 
boycotted the meeting. 

The Constitution 


¢ Creation of a central government. 

e Congress has the right to levy and collect taxes. 

e Created a federal court system to deal with issues among the states and 
its citizens. 

e Created the Executive Branch with a President who selects his 
Cabinet. 

¢ Bicameral legislature with the Senate consisting of two representatives 
from each state and the House of Representatives based on population. 

e Provided a way to create and maintain an army. 


e Control interstate commerce. 


Ratification 

Only 9 out of 13 states were needed to ratify the new agreement. Out of fear 
of state legislators (who were in the hands of those who supported radical 
democracy), conventions elected by the people were given authority to 
accept or reject the Constitution. Those who supported the creation of a 
strong central government and thus the Constitution were known as 
Federalists while those opposed were known as Anti-Federalists. Most 
Federalists were wealthy, educated, and enjoyed economic, political, or 
social status during the late colonial era while most Anti-Federalists were 
farmers who supported state governments over a federal government. The 
latter feared the taxation power of a federal government and worried that 
any federal government could rule such a large nation. The promise of an 
enumerated list of rights swayed many Anti-Federalists to support 
ratification. George Mason was put in charge of coming up with a list of 
specific rights. Mason’s list consisted of 200 rights, which would be 
whittled down to 12 in 1789, of which 10 would be ratified in 1791. 
Although Madison believed that rights needed to be spelled out, he also 
supported the establishment of a strong, powerful, central government: “A 
spirit of locality was destroying the aggregate interests of the community.” 
And although Madison described slavery as a great evil, he also believed 
that “a dismemberment of the union would be worse” thus he ignored calls 
from some to support the abolition of slavery in the Constitution. 


The Federalist Era 

There were two competing ideas: those of Hamilton and his supporters and 
those of Jefferson and the Jeffersonians. Alexander Hamilton believed that 
people were inherently self-centered, egotistic, and would be what is their 
best interest at the expense of the community. He believed that the 
“unthinking many” must be controlled by something stronger (a federal 
government) in order to protect the rights of everyone. A philosophy 
popularized by Thomas Hobbs. Thomas Jefferson believed that government 
got in the way of people experiencing their liberties and freedoms. That 
people know what is best for them and if allowed to do so people, at the 
most common level, would create government that best mirror the 
community’s interests and needs. An idea put forth by John Locke. Both 


Hobbs and Locke witnessed the English Civil War and both had divergent 
ideas for how the Civil War came to be. One blamed the “unthinking many” 
while the other blamed an overreaching federal government. 


Alexander Hamilton 

Alexander Hamilton was George Washington’s Secretary of the Treasury. 
As such he forwarded an economic plan based squarely on his convictions 
that the federal government was supreme. He called for protective tariffs to 
stimulate the national economy, that the federal government should assume 
the debts of the states, and create a national bank as a repository of national 
assets and to issue paper money based on those assets. A tax that Hamilton 
supported was a fee on whiskey. The tax was somewhat burdensome on 
western farmers who relied on the production and sale of alcohol to 
augment their household incomes. Whiskey producers in western 
Pennsylvania revolted against the government. The Whiskey Rebellion was 
to the Constitution as Shay’s Rebellion was to the Articles of 
Confederation. While the latter proved the ineffectiveness of the Articles of 
Confederation, the former proved the solvency of the Constitution. George 
Washington personally led the efforts that put down the revolt. 


Thomas Jefferson 

Thomas Jefferson opposed Hamilton’s vision. First, Jefferson believed that 
government could only do what the Constitution specifically stated 
government could do, known as the strict constructionist view. For 
example, the creation of a national bank went beyond Congress’ authority 
as the Constitution did not call for the establishment of a national bank. 
Second, Jefferson believed this country’s future lay out west and that the 
West would be populated by yeoman farmers, independent from each other 
and government. People who would grow their own food. Make their own 
stuff. And what they could not grow and could not make they would do 
without. While Hamilton envisioned this country’s future in cities and an 
economy that was based on industry, not agriculture. 


Furthermore, the French revolution further divided the Hamiltonians and 
the Jeffersonians with the former calling for a strong government to protect 
property rights and the latter supporting the idea that people can make their 
own governments (and remove those governments if need be). George 


Washington declared that the US would remain neutral (in large measure 
because choosing sides would cut off half of US trading partners). The idea 
of neutral rights was a corner stone of US foreign policy through World War 
I. 


Foreign Entanglements 

Two major treaties came about during the presidency of Washington. First, 
Jay’s Treaty (1794) resulted in England promising to abandon their forts in 
the American frontier and to stop seizing US ships traveling to France or 
French ports. Ten in 1795, Pickney’s Treaty provided the US with 
unfettered navigation along the Mississippi River. However, the treaty did 
not allow US access to the Mississippi through the port of New Orleans. 
Thomas Jefferson will address that issue when he becomes president. A 
foreign affairs crisis erupted over the treatment of US officials in France. 
French authorities demanded that the US pay a bribe before France would 
negotiate treaties with the US so President John Adams launched a brief 
series of naval strikes against French ships called the Quasi War. The war 
came to end in 1800 with France capitulating to the American’s’ demands 
of free trade. 


The Federalists got into hot water during the Quasi War then Congress 
passed two bills that extended the reach of the central government. The 
Alien Act, among other things, allowed the federal government to imprison 
aliens during a time of war and allowed the president to deport aliens 
without court proceedings. And the Sedition Act prohibited any speech that 
was deemed negative towards and by the federal government. A clear attack 
on the First Amendment. The first victim of any US war is the First 
Amendment. Luckily, that Amendment is resilient. Anti-Federalists and 
those in opposition to the extension of the federal government’s powers 
loudly protested in the streets and in the press. Jefferson and Madison, for 
example, authored the Kentucky and Virginia resolves, which stated that the 
stats had the right to disobey Congress if laws enacted exceeded 
Constitutional authority. Intellectually, that was the first step towards the 
Civil War. The election of 1800 ended the reign of the Federalists with anti- 
Federalists, or Jeffersonians, or Democrats, controlling the Executive 
branch through the presidency of Andrew Jackson. 


Republican Motherhood 

What did it mean to be an American? For many Americans that simply 
meant not being British. Culture, as believed, was transmitted from mother 
to children and thus arose in the early United States the definition of an 
American woman, called Republican Motherhood. Women existed to have 
children and to raise those children to be patriotic. Mothers would educate 
their children about American history, government, art, geography, and the 
arts. Young boys would grow up to serve the state and young girls would 
grow up to have the next generation of patriotic Americans. Therefore, 
American women needed to be educated. They needed to be literate so they 
could read books on American history and society in order to best train their 
children to understand and relish Americanism. Women’s participation both 
on the battlefield and back at home as the sole household providers during 
the Revolution spurred this new idea, which resulted in an expansion of 
liberties for women. 


Judith Sargent Murray 

An example of someone who forwarded the ideas of Republican 
Motherhood was Judith Sargent Murray (1751-1820). Her second husband, 
John Murray, introduced Universalism to the United States. Universalism 
promoted numerous progressive tenets, such as the education of women. 
Judith Sargent Murray spent her life promoting women’s education. She 
wrote a regular column for the Massachusetts Magazine. Her topics covered 
all the great topics of the day from foreign affairs to recipes. She is 
probably best known for her essay “On the Equality of the Sexes” where 
she advocated equal educational opportunities for women. Opponents used 
their Christian bibles to denounce her ideas both on equality and on female 


’ ce 


education, starting with Eve’s “sin.” 


Dr. Benjamin Rush 

It was Dr. Benjamin Rush (professor of chemistry at the University of 
Pennsylvania) who promulgated Republican Motherhood in his work 
“Thoughts Upon Female Education.” Women, he wrote, “must be stewards 
and guardians of their husbands’ property” thus women needed to be 
educated in such aspects as accounting and property rights. In addition, 
women needed good penmanship, an understanding on how geography 
affected the establishment of the US, knowledge of and ability to sing 


American songs, play musical instruments, how to dance the popular 
dances, history, travelogues, poetry and “moral essays” in addition to 
teachings of Christianity. 


Martha Ballard 

The ideal American women was quite different than the reality for 
American women. One example was Martha Ballard. Ballard was the first 
in her home to rise each morning. She would make breakfast then assign 
chores to her adult children who still lived at home. Then she paddled her 
canoe up and down the Kennebunkport River attending to the needs of 
primarily women. She was a midwife. She delivered babies, created 
medicine, and attended to bruised and broken limbs. She was paid in what 
was most needed: food. Chickens, eggs, butter, cows, pigs, etc. She kept a 
diary of her life and so Ballard’s firsthand experience is vital to our 
understanding of the trials and tribulations of American women at this time 
in American history. 


While the lofty goals of Republican Motherhood were experienced by 
women from the most wealthy of families, general ideas on female 
education, patriotic duties, and relative parity in the household did trickle 
down to the general population. Republican Motherhood would expand 
women’s liberties and roles in American society, albeit temporarily. 


Chapter 11: The Agrarian Republic and the Symbolic End of the 
Revolution, 1800-1826 

This chapter examines the development of a particularly American idea for 
itself during the Virginia Dynasty, ending with the 50th anniversary of the 
country's founding. 


Introduction 

Thomas Jefferson believed that the best government took place at the 
lowest level thus a town government was more responsive to the needs of 
the community than the federal government. And that when government 
gets involved in your lives, you lose some of your liberties because 
government is necessarily a restricting thing. Jefferson supported the 
Articles of Confederation and refused to participate in the Constitutional 
Convention. Jefferson also belie3ved that this nation’s future lay out West, 
that the West was the place where people would move to access cheap and 
abundant land and thus to become farmers. Yeoman farmers. Independent 
of everything and everyone else -without any government interfering with 
their freedoms. Those who supported the ideas of Thomas Jefferson were 
known as Jeffersonians. Eventually Jefferson’s ideas will become the 
bedrock of a new political party -the Democrats. Three tenets to Jefferson’s 
ideal was that laws needed to change to meet the changing nature of society, 
that the best government was the most local government, and that people 
had the ability to achieve perfection (the last characteristic was a central 
tenet of the Second Great Awakening). 


However, Jeffersonian democracy meant that the agrarian aristocracy (like 
TJ) would have to rule the US until the masses were sufficiently educated 
on political rule. Jefferson’s support tended to be among the agrarian 
aristocracy of the South and the West and thus his election to the presidency 
in 1800 resulted in a gain of power in the South and West and a loss of 
power in the North (especially in the Northeast). Jefferson and the 
Jeffersonians equated liberty with freedom. The more freedom individuals 
had the more liberty the country enjoyed. Freedom was attached to land. 
People could not be free unless they had access to land, and the country 
could not truly enjoy liberty without expanding the frontier. The big losers 
were the First Peoples and slaves. The former was killed or pushed further 
West as Americans migrated further and further West. Slavery too was 


expanded out West as slave owners migrated to new places that would 
become Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and eventually Texas. 


The first crisis to the Jefferson presidency was over the appointment of 
federal judges. Shortly before Jefferson was sworn in as president, the 
Federalists appointed numerous judges in the hopes of controlling the 
judiciary after losing both the legislative and the executive branches in the 
election of 1800. But the paperwork was not completed in time for the new 
judges to take their seats. Jefferson held up appointments, such as that of 
William Marbury. So, the question went before the Supreme Court. Chief 
Justice John Marshall (see more on the Marshall court below) said that the 
appointments were valid but that the Court had no authority to force 
Marbury into office. The Court also declared the Judiciary Act of 1801 to 
be unconstitutional (just establishing the practice of judicial review). 


Republican Agrarianism 

The “Virginia Dynasty” consisted of the presidencies of Jefferson (1801- 
1809), James Madison (1809-1917) and James Monroe (1817-1825). For 24 
years, Jeffersonians (Democrats) controlled the Executive branch. All three 
of those men followed a clear set of beliefs, called Jeffersonianism. There 
were three word revolutions at about the same time: US, France, and Haiti. 
In the latter, slaves rose up and slaughtered their French masters. In the 
French Revolution, the people rose up and slaughtered the aristocracy. Only 
in the American Revolution did Americans see a true manifestation of 
liberty (without all that overt bloodshed). Fear of revolution will be a 
lynchpin to US foreign policy ever since. Jefferson believed that only the 
United States offered true liberty, true freedom. Governments that 
encouraged wealth, creating inequalities between the haves and the have 
nots, destroyed liberty and freedom (as in Europe and Haiti). Jefferson 
envisioned a country populated by small family farms, clustered in rural 
communities. The yeoman farmer was the backbone of this country, 
Jefferson believed, who would not be indebted to anyone or anything else. 
Very much in line with the colonial Puritan work ethic. “Those who labor in 
the earth are the chosen people of God,” Jefferson wrote. He even saw his 
family estate, Monticello, not as a slave run plantation, but rather as a 
humble yeoman farm, populated with yeoman farmers. 


Jefferson deplored the environmental damages caused by coal burning 
factories. He believed that factory work created dependent families, and he 
believed that industrialization would create a society skin to the one that 
plunged France into its bloodiest internal conflict. Jefferson was influenced 
by a mathematician/philosopher named Thomas Malthus. In his Principles 
of Population, Malthus argued that people outstrip their ability to feed 
themselves. Thus, revolutions are not only predictable, but they are 
inevitable. Jefferson did not fear the Malthusian principle because Jefferson 
Saw a never-ending supply of cheap, abundant land: the West. In Jefferson’s 
two terms he slashed the army in half, shrunk the navy from 25 ships to 7 
ships, and decimated the number of federal employees, all in order to 
reduce the national debt. He worked to repeal the Judiciary Act and he 
supported the removal of all Federalist judges. The conflict over the 
appointment (and firing) of federal judges, would be decided by the 
Supreme Court (see Marbury v. Madison below). 


Towards War 

England and France continued their warfare from the presidencies of 
Washington through Jefferson, and beyond. In 1807 Congress enacted an 
embargo believing that Americans should not be dependent on any foreign 
land. The Embargo Act under Jefferson hurt American shippers, which 
were universally located in New England, thus a wave of anti-Jefferson 
protest arose from the Northeast. All of the embargoes failed to curtail 
Anglo-Franco aggression towards each other as well as to curb their 
tendencies of attacking US merchant ships. Instead, various embargoes 
signed by Jefferson, and those who followed him into the presidency, only 
affected the national economy, spinning deeper and deeper into a 
depression. The Embargo Act of 1807 was eventually replaced with the 
Non-Intercourse Act. This Act declared that the US would not trade with 
England or France until one of those two countries acknowledged US 
neutral trade rights. At which time, the US would commence trading with 
that country but continue to prohibit trade with the other country. France 
recognized US neutral rights first. The US initiated trade with England. 
England became enraged and stepped up intercepting French-bound US 
ships. Meanwhile, people in the West pushed for war against England for a 
few reasons. First, the economy was depressed, especially in the Ohio 
Valley, and people there blamed the British. Second, people who lived 


along the US-Canadian border sought to take land from Canada for future 
expansion as well as for immediate access to Canadian fur trapping areas. 
Finally, some people out West believed if the US seized parts of Canada, 
the US could use that as a bargaining chip to get England from attacking US 
ships in the Atlantic. 


Finally, various First Peoples rallied around the Black Hawk leader named 
Tecumseh. Tecumseh led a coalition of First Peoples who attached US 
settlements in the Ohio Valley. A US detachment ended any hope for a 
unified Indian victory at the Battle of Tippecanoe. Nevertheless, the unified 
Indian front convinced many Americans that the British would not cease 
among Indians without going to war. England France were at war, again, or 
was it still? In 1805 the British admiral Horacio Nelson defeated the French 
navy at the Battle of Trafalgar, regaining control over the Atlantic. In 1806, 
Parliament issued the Orders of Council. Britain restricted trade to neutral 
countries, blockaded Europe, forced neutral countries to pay special duties 
in England before being able to trade with any European country and 
England continued to empress (capture) American sailors and force them 
into the British navy. 


France reacted to the Orders in Council declared that any ship that stops at a 
British port would be considered an enemy of France and would be seized 
by the French navy known as the Continental System). Thus, US ships were 
under attack by both of those European powers. The next year, the US ship 
Chesapeake was attached by the British ship, the Leopard. British sailors 
boarded the US ship, and three alleged British subjects were removed and a 
few American sailors were killed. Americans were infuriated. The US 
response to the British and French actions was the Embargo of 1807. 
Jefferson and his Secretary of State James Madison believed that England 
and France were dependent on US food and an embargo thus would make 
them shape up. The embargo did not work. What did happen was the 
collapse of the US national economy. In 1808 Madison won the election 
and after taking office he replaced the 1807 Embargo with the Non- 
Intercourse Act (1809). This Act said that US ships cannot trade with either 
England or France until they stopped seizing US ships, empresses US 
sailors, and accepted the US idea of neutral rights. The next year Congress 
passed Macon’s Bill #2. This Bill declared that the US would open trade 


with either England or France if they recognized US neutrality. And 
whichever country recognized US neutrality, the US would continue its 
prohibition on trade with the other country (thus foreign countries would be 
in control of US foreign trade policy). Bonaparte said “come on down”, 
which ticked off England, who then doubled down on their impressment 
policy, turning the British fleet into nothing more than pirates in the 
Atlantic. England gets Indians to harass American settlers out West. So... 


War of 1812 

There were several underlying causes of the War of 1812. First, First 
Peoples continued to attack American settlers out west and Americans 
blamed those attacks on the British for arming the First Peoples (there was 
some truth in that). Second, the US trade embargo hurt both the USA and 
the English economies (under TJ no US ships were allowed ay any foreign 
ports). Third, the expansionist ideas of Henry Clay and John C. Calhoun 
(among others) necessarily bumped into British economic interests in North 
America and in trade between the US and Europe. Both were anti-British 
War Hawks, itching for a fight. Fourth, there was a general the anti-British 
feelings of those who supported American expansionism. They wanted to 
take Florida and Canada. The vote for war was along sectional lines with 
northerners voting no, and westerners and southerners voting yes. The 
North was more intimately tied to England, economically, and they feared 
an all-out war would also degrade their tenuous economy. Ironically, the 
American’s most impressive victory, the Battle of New Orleans, came 
shortly after the war came to an official end. That battle propelled Andrew 
Jackson into the national spotlight. The losers of the war were the Indians. 
A young military officer named William Henry Harrison led a US attack on 
western Indians, killing Tecumseh, and ending the united Indian front. The 
Battle of Tippecanoe propelled William Henry Harrison into the national 
spotlight. The results of the War were that England pulled its troops out of 
the American West, US gained controlled of trade to the west coast, and any 
united Indian front against American expansion comes to an end. The 
Treaty of Ghent thus resulted in a new wave of American migration out 
West. 


There were six ironies (or stupidities) of the War. First, the US declared war 
on England five days after England rescinded the 1806 Orders in Council, 


thus effectively recognizing US neutral rights (communication was pretty 
slow back then so word of this did not reach the US until after Congress had 
declared war. Oops!). Second, a major US military goal was to take Canada. 
But state militias could not cross state lines so some members of a New 
York militia crossed into Canada, entered the capital (York now called 
Toronto) and burned some buildings. Three, England took revenge on the 
US by burning the US Capitol. Four, US navy and privateers were 
surprisingly successful versus the British navy (some even snuck into 
English harbors and stole ships right under the British navy’s noses. Yet 
most of the naval warfare took place in the Great Lakes. Five, Federalists 
meant at the Connecticut town of Hartford where they discussed adding 
Amendments to the US Constitution such as eliminating slaves from the 
population count for representation in the House, endorsed the idea of 
nullification (states could not enforce federal laws), made it harder for 
Congress to impose commercial restrictions (embargoes) and the limit the 
president to tone term and generally making it harder for the US to go to 
war and they debated the ability of states to ceded from the union. And 
finally, the Treaty of Ghent. The official end of the War took place on 
Christmas day, 1814. The treaty did not deal with empressment or neutral 
trade. Overall it left the situation status quo antebellum. And the last battle 
of the War was the Battle of New Orleans. General Andrew Jackson handily 
defeated the British with very little loss of life. America’s most stunning 
victory came after the War had ended. American’s first heard of the 
Hartford Convention, then Jackson’s stunning victor at New Orleans then 
finally the Treaty of Ghent. Thus, in the eyes of many Americans 
Federalists were treasonous and Jackson caused the War to come to an end. 
The War of 1812 showed that the US had a very weak infrastructure, a 
weak national, sectional and local economies, and thus the US needed faster 
economic growth and better roadways. So ... 


Transportation and Industrialization 

The embargoes identified a lack of good infrastructure between the states 
and the problems of economic stagnation. For example, in New York 
farmlands were located in the north and west area but the majority of the 
population resided in and around New York City. So, the state had to come 
with a way to best transport the farm goods to the markets. Robert Fulton 
calculated the cost of transporting goods over water versus over land. For 


example, goods shipped over land cost approximately $2 per pound per 
mile while transporting the same products over water cost about 25 cents 
per mile. So, New York began building a waterway connecting the farms to 
the market, the Erie Canal (aka “the Big Ditch’). Boats would travel up the 
Hudson River from New York City, turn west at Albany and head towards 
Buffalo. The plan was given to President Jefferson who thought it was too 
expensive and not technologically feasible. In 1817, the New York 
legislature appropriated money to begin the digging, which commenced on 
July 4th, 1817. They began digging in the middle in order to learn as they 
went along. They filled the canal with water from nearby rivers and 
marshes. Initially they used mules and horses to pull barges along the canal. 
Initial construction had the canal being 40 feet wide at the top, 28 feet wide 
at the bottom and just four feet deep. By 1822, they had completed 200 
miles of canal and were in use. The canal quickly became congested so the 
State almost immediately began to widen the canal. Construction was 
completed in 1825. Governor Dewitt Clinton threw a big party. The canal 
was so popular that it began paying for the construction immediately. 
Within 12 years the canal was paid off. The success of the Erie Canal 
launched the canal craze throughout the county. None of which were ever as 
lucrative and important as the Erie Canal. Not only did the Canal quickly 
and cheaply transport food from the farms to the markets, but people also 
used to canal to cheaply travel West into the Great Lakes and then places 
such as Michigan, Wisconsin, and beyond. 


Louisiana Purchase 

Jefferson believed that the future of this country was out West and that the 
country needed to be populated by independent farmers, thus Jefferson, to 
some extent, supported expansionist ideas. One result was a then record 
migration to the West and the beginning of the end of Federalism as most 
American migrants were anti-federalists. Thus, as Americans filled the 
west, they filled the territories (and new states) with more of a Jeffersonian 
idea on the relationship between the governed and the government. Spain 
controlled the port of New Orleans and at times prohibited American ships 
from entering or exiting the Mississippi river. In 1800 France acquired 
Louisiana from Spain so Jefferson sent negotiators to meet with Napoleon 
Bonaparte to see about buying the port. The US team was instructed to 
begin the bidding at #2 million but was allowed to pay up to $10 million for 


the port of New Orleans. Bonaparte was in desperate need of cash in order 
to pay for his failing war in Europe, so he offered to see the whole territory 
to the US for $15 million. Initially, Jefferson balked at the idea believing 
that he could only do what the Constitution specifically stated the president 
could do, however it was Madison who successfully argued that the 
purchase was merely a part of the president’s treaty making powers. Thus, 
TJ could sleep with himself at night. Jefferson authorized two expeditions 
to survey the new territory. Meriwether Lewis and William Clark took a 
northern most route in search, in part, for the Northwest Passage. They 
eventually took the Colombian River to the Pacific Ocean and established a 
fort on what is today the border between Washington and Oregon. Zebulon 
Pike led a more central route taking him into what is today Colorado, 
however, he headed south, entered Spanish territory, and was escorted to the 
New Orleans by a Spanish military contingent. 


Slavery and the Missouri Compromise (1820) 

Migration was typically a westward phenomenon. People moved from 
Pennsylvania to the territory of Wisconsin just like people in South 
Carolina moved to places such as Louisiana. So, as Americans migrated 
west they spread their ideas about slavery and so new slave states popped 
up such as Kentucky (which was populated in large parts by slave supported 
people from Tennessee). And the slave populations in the original slave 
states of the South increased during this time. The Northwest Ordinance 
only banned slavery in the Northwest territories) Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, et cetera), not the new territories developed due to the Louisiana 
Purchase. The big question of the day was: Can slavery be extended to the 
new southern territories out West? In 1819, Missouri applied for admission 
into the Union as a slave state. The Norths reaction was that Missouri was 
geographically located in the North and thus slavery could not be allowed. 
In the South, people argued that Congress had no power to regulate slavery 
at all and this was the first collective southern call for session. Henry Clay, 
who earned the nickname “The Great Pacificator” constructed a 
compromise: Missouri would enter as a slave state but that its southern 
border (36’30 parallel) would be extended West and nothing north of that 
line could be a slave state (the results would be that the majority of 
Louisiana Purchase territory would become free states). In order to keep the 
balance of slave and free states in the Senate, Clay proposed that Maine be 


brought into the Union as a free state This is what Jefferson thought about 
the creation of a part free and part slave country in a letter he wrote to a 
Maine politician named John Holmes: 


but this momentous question, like a fire bell in the night, awakened and 
filled me with terror. I considered it at once as the knell of the Union. it is 
hushed indeed for the moment. but this is a reprieve only, not a final 
sentence. a geographical line, coinciding with a marked principle, moral 
and political, once conceived and held up to the angry passions of men, will 
never be obliterated; and every new irritation will mark it deeper and 
deeper. I can say with conscious truth that there is not a man on earth who 
would sacrifice more than I would, to relieve us from this heavy reproach, 
in any practicable way. the cession of that kind of property, for so it is 
misnamed, is a bagatelle which would not cost me in a second thought, if, 
in that way, a general emancipation and expatriation could be effected: and, 
gradually, and with due sacrifices, I think it might be. but, as it is, we have 
the wolf by the ear, and we can neither hold him, nor safely let him go. 
justice is in one scale, and self-preservation in the other. of one thing I am 
certain, that as the passage of slaves from one state to another would not 
make a slave of a single human being who would not be so without it, so 
their diffusion over a greater surface would make them individually happier 
and proportionally facilitate the accomplishment of their emancipation, by 
dividing the burthen on a greater number of co-adjutors. an abstinence too 
from this act of power would remove the jealousy excited by the 
undertaking of Congress, to regulate the condition of the different 
descriptions of men composing a state. this certainly is the exclusive right 
of every state, which nothing in the constitution has taken from them and 
given to the general government. could congress, for example say that the 
Non-freemen of Connecticut, shall be freemen, or that they shall not 
emigrate into any other state? 


A National Economy 

The economy became sectionalized with cotton being the main source of 
southern income, industry in the North, and commercial farms in the West. 
With that came financial centers developing in the North, especially 
between Boston and New York City. 94 out of every 100 Americans lived 
in towns less than 2,500 people, thus this nation was still a very rural 


nation. Four of out every five Americans farmed land either for themselves 
or for others as farm hands, which meant the US was very much an 
agricultural based society. And, as late as 1820, only 20% of harvested 
goods were consumed outside of the community, which means that this 
nation was populated by independent farmers. By 1820 the Jeffersonian 
ideal of the yeoman farmer was the rule not the exception. In the North, 
families cultivated small plots of land (family farms) for immediate 
consumption. Farmers up north ate what they grew. In the South, people 
owned and operated vast, commercial farms (plantations) and what was 
grown on those massive farms was intended for national and international 
consumption. And the number one cash crop was cotton, made 
economically viable due to, in large measure, the invention of the cotton gin 
by Eli Whitney in 1793. Whitney wanted to invent a machine that would 
replace slaves. It took a skilled slave about 10 hours to clean one pound of 
cotton. Tiny black seeds need to be removed from each ball of cotton before 
the cotton could be used in textile mills. Whitney’s invention could clean 10 
pounds of cotton in one hour. In other words, his machine could replace 10 
slaves. Instead of ending slavery, which was his goal, the cotton gin made 
slavery tied to the production of cotton, an economically viable option even 
for the smallest farmer. 


Cotton 

Cotton quickly became the single most valued export in large measure 
because England industrialized decades ahead of the US and their chief 
industry was the making of textiles so England bought as much cotton as 
the US could grow. Each year the US would produce more cotton and each 
year England would buy more cotton. One reason why cotton became so 
profitable in the US was due to the development of the Cotton Engine, or 
the cotton gin. Although the reason for the creation of the cotton gin was to 
end slavery, the immediate result was that it’s invention made slavery 
wildly economically successful particularly in the growth of cotton. 40% of 
all exports in 1816 was cotton. Cotton was 63% of all US exports by 1830. 
Cotton was indeed king. While cotton was grown in the South, it was 
bankers, financier, ship builders, and textile mills’ owners up North who 
bankrolled and kept cotton growing viable. More wealth was made in the 
North through slavery than in the South. So, slavery increased in the South, 
which created new markets for northern finished goods. The US economy 


was sectionalized by 1820: Plantations (primarily cotton) in the South, 
banking and shipbuilding in the North, and commercial farming in the 
West. 


Industry 

Most manufacturing centers were located in the North in part because 
factories needed urban populations, which were more of a hallmark of the 
North than the South. In addition, banking and credit houses were more 
often located in the North, most speculators lived in the North, and 
developments in transportation took place in the North (canals, railroads, 
etc.). 


Society 

As settlers pushed further and further West, there developed the idea of 
increased or sustained mobility. If land did not produce, then people kept 
pushing west. With the westward movement came the demise of traditional 
Indian cultures and populations. How would slavery be dealt with in the 
West? The Missouri Compromise of 1820 was the first Congressional 
attempt to “settle” the sectionalized slave question. Women attempted to 
and did to some extent gain new freedoms in society, but those were mainly 
rooted in the religious sphere. While more wealthy women than poor 
women struggled against the constraints of the notion of separate spheres, 
poorer women were incapable of escaping their lots in life (at least up to 
1826). Finally, the Second Great Awakening brought more people back to 
churches, launched a new American missionary movement, and tied itself 
into what it meant to be an American: to be an American meant that you 
were a Protestant Christian. Protestantism strengthened your Americanism. 


Another Westward Surge 

As Americans pushed West, they continued to engage First Peoples, such as 
warfare with Tecumseh. With the War of 1812 behind them, Americans 
turned, more seriously than ever before, to the task of building the identity 
of the United States. In this process, expansion and the definition of 
national interest were both important. In 1790, approximately 95% of the 
American population lived in the states bordering the Atlantic Ocean. By 
1820, 25% of the population lived west of the Appalachians. There were 
positive and negative reasons why people migrated. Two major push factors 


included that the population went from 3.5 million to 96. Million between 
1800 and 1820. Second, the farmlands in the east quickly became 
overpopulated, making land values soar beyond the reach of many 
Americans. Some of the pull factors included the fact that land west of the 
Appalachians was both abundant and relatively cheap. Skirmishes that 
followed the War of 1812 (such as the Battle of Tippecanoe) ended the 
“Indian threat”. Geography facilitated westward movement: People who 
farmed in Pennsylvania migrated to places such as Wisconsin. People who 
farmed in South Carolina migrated west to places such as Louisiana and 
Texas, leading to the development of regional cultures: a northern West and 
a southern West, just like they experience back East. 


Democrats in the White House 

Presidents Madison and Monroe continued to support Jefferson’s ideal of a 
country populated by yeoman farmers. James Monroe was the last of the 
“Virginia Dynasty.” He dressed like George Washington (a Federalist) but 
supported Jeffersonian ideas. Monroe sought national unity in his cabinet 
by bringing in men from the North, South, and West. For example, John C. 
Calhoun was Monroe’s Secretary of War. But economically Monroe leaned 
towards the Federalists. He was wary of the National Bank, he supported 
protective tariffs (to help the developing businesses in the North), and 
supported a system of national roads and canals paid for through national 
taxes. Things that were proposed by Alexander Hamilton between 1790 and 
1791. 


Republican Virtues 

Part of the Jeffersonian ideal of independence came the need to have fewer 
children, at least native born American women began having fewer children 
during this period. And women’s roles were focused on anything that takes 
places within the four walls of the home, specifically housekeeping and 
child rearing. There was evidenced a class division between the private and 
the public spheres. Women, especially in New England, began preaching 
possibly because more women attended church than men. And so, from 
these churches “new” ideas on gender-based equality began to foment. 
Some men pushed back ... 


The Cult of True Womanhood or the Cult of Domesticity 


From the magazine editors, the pulpits, from the lecture halls, and from the 
hearth, men preached a new role for American women. A role that was 
defined by four virtues: Piety, Purity, Domesticity, and submissiveness. 
“Without them,” wrote Caleb Esquire, “all was ashes. With them she was 
promised happiness and power.” People wrote of religion being both a 
vessel from which women could wield power as well as a tranquilizer for 
the family. He idea that upon marriage men “settle down.” That women 
were more religious and thus needed to constantly demonstrate piety. 
Women were to be pure: virgins. And not just to abstain from sex before 
marriage but that women in marriage must not initiate sex to demonstrate 
pleasure from sex. Sex was simply for procreation, not for fun. Women’s 
main function was to cook and clean and tend to the needs of her family 
within the limited four walls of her home. Thus, women’s roles in American 
society became even more limited. Finally, women were to do the 
unquestioning bidding of their fathers (if unmarried) and later their 
husbands. Women’s publications, such as The Ladies Repository and the 
Young Ladies Literary and Missionary Report, popularized these virtues. As 
Mrs. D. L. Dagg wrote “As no sensible woman will suffer from her 
intellectual pursuits to clash with her domestic duties, [she should 
concentrate on religious work’ which promotes these very duties.” As 
Barbara Welter wrote “Women’s rights meant one thing to reformers, but 
quite another to the True Woman. She knew her rights.” As seen in this 
popular poem: 


The right to love who others scorn. 

The right to comfort and to mourn. 

The right to shed new joy on earth. 

The right to feel the souls’ high worth. 
Such women’s rights and God will bless 
And crown their champions with success. 


One popular way of reminding women of not only their place in American 
society, but the consequences of what would happen if women ventured 
outside of the proscribed gender roles. was the Lucy Dutton story. Lucy 
Dutton was unmarried and this lived with her family. Dutton’s big mistake 
was leaving the house, venturing outside of the protection of the hearth. 
Dutton met a man “and Lucy was beautiful and trusting and thoughtless.” 


Then Lucy became pregnant and the baby died, Lucy then died from 
sorrow. So, the moral of the Lucy Dutton stories was for women to never, 
ever leave their homes. 


The Second Great Awakening 

The Second Great Awakening in the Northeast (particularly in western New 
York). There was so much fire and brimstone preaching that that part of 
New York was known as the “burned over district.” This wave of religiosity 
was about revivalism. But the message smacked of perfectionism. 
Perfectibility of the individual and perfectibility of society. Another theme 
of the Second Great Awakening was that the end of the world and the 
second coming of Jesus would happen in their lifetimes so they needed to 
prepare for the end. More women taking active roles in preaching. Women 
became involved in outreach in the established churches by publicly 
speaking, teaching, and even preaching. Camp meetings and revivalism 
spread West. Missionary movement began with Protestant going to heavily 
Catholic countries throughout Latin America. More churchless Christians 
“returning” to the established churches. Massive conversion of Africans, 
free and slave, to Christianity. Protestant Christianity was added to the 
national identity. More on the Second Great Awakening in the next chapter. 


Law 

The Supreme Court came of age under the direction of Chief Justice John 
Marshall, the longest serving Chief Justice in US history. And, Marshall 
authored more decisions than any Supreme Court judge in US history. The 
Supreme Court handed down several important decisions during this time. 
Overall, the Supreme Court gave more power to the federal government at 
the expense of the states. And, for those who are interested in contract law, 
the Marshall court decided, repeatedly, that personal and corporate contracts 
were obligations that could not be severed by government, either state or 
federal. 


Marbury v. Madison (1803): Only the Supreme Court can decide the 
constitutionality of a law or action, thus strengthening the position of 
the Supreme Court over the various federal courts. 

Fletcher v. Peck (1810): States did not have the power to break 
contract. Even bad contracts that were the result of bribery. Contracts 


ended organically in accordance with the procedures set down in the 
contracts. 

McCullough v. Maryland (1819): The Supreme Court declared the 
Bank of the United States to be constitutional and denied the right of 
Maryland to tax the bank’s holdings and property. This established the 
idea that taxation was a top-down phenomenon. 

Dartmouth v. Woodward (1819): States could not break contracts, but 
more so that the federal government derived their power from George 
III. The federal government did not gain new powers, power was 
transferred from one government (King George III) to the United 
States Congress and President. 

Cohens v. Virginia (1821): The Supreme Court had the right to review 
decisions of state supreme courts in all cases of questions on power of 
the federal government. This, along with the Marbury decision, will 
play an important role in leading this country to war by 1861. 
Gibbons v. Ogden (1824): The Supreme Court decided that Congress, 
not the states, had the power to control interstate commerce. This 
provided for uniform interstate commerce laws/policies. 

Cherokee Nations v. Georgia (1831): The Supreme Court declared the 
Cherokees in particular and First Peoples in general, a “domestic 
dependent nation” and thus states’ laws did not apply to those nations. 
This ruling was important because the state of Georgia tried to take 
land away from the Cherokee nation. 

Worcester. V. Georgia (1832); States could not use power to remove 
Indians as they were a nation. 


These, and dozens of other decisions, elevated the power of the federal 
government at the expense of state governments (chipped away at the 
“states’ rights” argument). This was not surprising as Marshall was a 
Federalist. Marshall was also a cousin to Thomas Jefferson. I bet they had 
interesting family reunions. 


The Era of Good Feelings Comes to an End 

As Europeans ended decades of war, US shipping dominance ended. There 
was a diminished call for American products abroad, especially farm goods 
and meat. Eastern bankers got worried and call in the notes of Western land 
speculators. State banks called in loans, foreclosing on farms and industries. 


Many western farmers lost their lands. Farmers blamed the Bank of the 
United States (so too did politicians such as Andrew Jackson). Urban 
workers lost their jobs as factories and shops closed. Southern consumers 
protested the high protective tariffs supported by Northeast industry, while 
northern manufacturers lobbied for even higher tariffs. Farmers, urban 
workers, and southern planters became Andre Jackson’s base of support in 
the 1830s. The Missouri Compromise of 1820 also helped to usher in the 
end of the Era of Good Feelings. 

1826 


1826 marked the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of these United 
States. And did Americans ever celebrate. There were two different 
types of celebrations: those led by “native” born Americans and the 
celebrations of immigrants. The former consisted of a grand meeting 
of the community at a central location, such as a court house, where as 
a group they would recite the Declaration of Independence from 
memory. Maybe followed by a parade and a formal dinner with 
orchestral music to entertain those in attendance. On the other hand, 
some immigrants met in a green area, not a park as those were not 
“invented” yet, but rather a grassy area in or near town. They would 
spread blankets and quilts and cook pork, beef, and poultry over open 
flames (barbecue). They would pass bottomless kegs of hard cider and 
engage in all manifestations of popular sports such as boxing 
(pugilism) or chasing greased pigs. At night, they would shoot off 
fireworks. 

During these divergent festivities, two old Revolutionary warriors lay 
deathly ill in their respective family homes: John Adams in what is 
now Quincy, Massachusetts and Thomas Jefferson in Monticello (in 
Virginia). Adams was 90 and Jefferson was 83. Although their 
Revolutionary-war friendship was torn asunder over their divergent 
political ideologies after the War, later in life they rekindled their old 
friendship. There is much myth surrounding the last words of both of 
these men. Some claim they called out for each other. Some claim they 
made statements of relief that the other survives thus the country 
would be in good hands, while others reported not being certain as the 
men went in and out of consciousness. What we can agree on is that 
they died within about 6 hours of each other on July 4th, 1826. News 


of their deaths were widely reported the next day and although many 
Revolutionary war veterans lived for years to come, none of the 
survivors held the country’s esteem as did the second and third 
presidents of the United States. Their death marked the symbolic end 
of the Revolutionary War period. Something new was on the horizon 
and the person upon whose shoulders rested the new ideology and 
mindset was a boy during the Revolution, yet he will try to connect his 
legacy to those who came before him, by melding ideas of the 
Federalists and the Jeffersonians -Andrew Jackson and the Age of the 
Common Man. 


Chapter 12: The Age of the Common Man, 1826-1850 
This chapter examines life in the US from the rise of Andrew Jackson to 
mid century to include slavery. 


Introduction 

Andrew Jackson’s presidency was possibly more controversial than any 
Americans had ever known. Much of the controversy stemmed from 
Jackson’s belligerent personality., but there were much deeper reasons as 
well. In many respects, national politics mirrored the dramatic economic 
events of the time. One such events, the transportation revolution, occurred 
as the United States attempted to unify itself territorially. The population of 
the United States grew from 7 million to 35 million between 1820 and 
1850. Some was due to immigration but most was due to larger and larger 
families. People pushed west at a click of approximately 35 miles a year. 
There were social consequences to westward expansion. Traditional 
hierarchies broke down. Homesteaders created new communities with new 
leaders from scratch thus promoting the ideal of Jeffersonian individualism. 
Even religion became more egalitarian. Anyone could participate in 
revivals and anyone could receive the grade of God through these revivals. 
There was a shift out West from an intellectual, dogmatic view of religion 
to a sense of feeling and emotionalism (Enlightenment versus 
Romanticism). 


Westward migration also resulted in a new and deeper appreciation for 
nature. Strong, individual people who were connected to nature via their 
new farms. Self-identity developed in both the individual and the 
community. The West became forward looking (Americans) while the East 
was backward looking (British). There was a general notion that things 
continued to get better. Not a rise and fall of society, but a steady rise. And 
utopian communities developed from this new spirt (see the next chapter). 
Americans believed that the goal of politics was to assist people in 
achieving their individual happiness, which meant to westerners, building 
of roads to move their goods back to the urban populations of the East and 
to build forts to protect the new communities from Indian attacks. There 
was also a desire for all white males to be able to vote regardless of 
property, education and social standing. A type of universal suffrage. 
Political equality among white men. Civil rights became equated to the 


right to vote. From voting would come all needed developments to further 
individual and communal success and happiness. As the individual became 
more important, aspects of politics became more personalize or 
individualized. Suffrage meant individual representation and individual 
representation meant civil rights. This notion was viewed by Americans (at 
least by white men) as God’s Will. A famous quote from the Second Great 
Awakening embraced universally was “The spirit of God breathes through 
the combined intelligence of the people.” (A rewording of Job 32:8 and 
heard in a speech by George Bancroft before the Adelphi Society of 
Williamstown College, in August 1835.). Thus, the justification of universal 
male suffrage was morally based. And Jacksonian democracy opened the 
doors to both anti-slave societies of the 1830s as well as women’s rights 
conventions of the 1840s (think Seneca Falls). 


Andrew Jackson 


Andrew Jackson embodied these aspects. Jackson was tenacious, 
formidable and had a great temper. He was courageous and was loyal to his 
supporters. By 14 he was on his own. He studied law and by 20 was a 
member of the Tennessee legislature. He was a state supreme court judge by 
30 and became a general in the Tennessee militia routing the British in New 
Orleans in 1815 with minimal losses. In Florida, Seminoles crossed raided 
small communities as well as crossed into Georgia. Jackson, on his own, 
takes his militia into Florida and chases the Indians back across the border 
into Florida. However, he believed that British officials were behind the 
Indian attacks so Jackson arrested and hung a few British soldiers, cause a 
major crisis between the US and England. After his successful military 
career, he turned to politics. 


In 1824, he ran for president and won the popular vote, but not enough 
electoral votes to assume the presidency however, the Senate gives the 
presidency to the loser of the election, John Quincy Adams. This has 
happened several times in US history when the winner of the popular vote 
does become president. For example, Al Gore was the election in 2000, but 
the Supreme Court by a vote of 5-4 gave the presidency to George W. Bush 
and in 2016 Hillary Clinton beat the Republican candidate by almost 3 
million votes, but the loser of the election became president. Jackson took 


his “defeat” personally and began, almost immediately, to run in the 1828 
election. Four years later the Electoral College indeed gives the vote to 
Jackson. Jackson’s platform was populist in nature: he wanted term limits 
on elected officials, he called for a national convention to decide 
presidential candidates, and wanted more people holding political office. He 
hated the British, promoted himself as a self-made man (ignoring the reality 
that his slaves provided for his vast wealth) and an Indian fighter. He spoke 
about the importance of the West and proclaimed to be from the West. The 
West was new, young, exciting, and forward looking thus Jackson was 
placing those qualities upon himself. He claimed to be a states’ rights 
advocate (the Tenth Amendment of the US Constitution reserved power to 
the states for everything else that the federal government cannot explicitly 
do). 


During Jackson’s eight years in the White House, there were several crises. 
First, in South Carolina, state legislators demanded an end to the tariff and 
went as far as passing a bill that allowed the state to nullify federal laws 
within the state. Tariffs drove up the price of imports and South Carolina’s 
economy resting squarely on the production of cotton, needed to import 
everything else. South Carolina farmers were bitterly angry over the tax on 
imports and felt that tariffs only benefited northern merchants and bankers. 
Andre Jackson’s vice president, John C., Calhoun (a one-time senator from 
South Carolina) supported nullification. In fact, he wrote extensively (and 
anonymously) on nullification. But Jackson refused to support the theory of 
nullification, which is interesting because he promoted himself as a support 
of states’ rights, until states tried to advance their rights, at which time 
Jackson became more of a Federalist. Inconsistent positions of politicians 
were not limited to Jackson, of course. For example, Donald Trump, in 
2015, said that China was “raping” American consumers and that as 
president he would force China to devalue its currency and renegotiate 
fairer trade agreements. As president, he did not follow through on his 
campaign promise instead he became cozier with those he called rapists. 


Calhoun resigned as Jackson’s vice president and went back to his home 
state where he led the nullification movements. Meanwhile, Jackson 
prepared to send troops to South Carolina to collect the federal taxes “at 
gunpoint if necessary.” So, Calhoun changed his mind and denounced 


nullification. The crisis was averted when the federal government promised 
to lower the tariff by 10% each year so that within ten years there would be 
no more taxes on imports, thus appeasing the farmers and legislators of 
South Carolina (and other southern states whose economy was based on the 
production of raw resources such as cotton). 


The second crisis Jackson faced was with the Bank of the United States. 
Although claiming to be a Jeffersonian, Jackson rallied against the federal 
bank calling it unconstitutional and a bane toe very Americans. 
Interestingly enough, the Bank of the US was created under Jefferson who 
supported the institution when one of his allies, Nicholas Biddle, became 
the head of the bank. Biddle was the bank smoothly and without any 
hiccups. The bank had 29 branches across the country. Jackson associated 
economic power with political power and thus denounced the bank. Biddle 
went before Congress to renew the Bank’s charter, which passed nearly 
universally. Jackson ran for reelection against the Bank. His opponent was 
Henry Clay who supported the Bank. Biddle, a Jeffersonian, publicly 
supported Clay. Jackson easily won reelection and saw his win as a mandate 
from the people to attack the Bank of the US. Thus, Jackson responded by 
removing all federal money from the federal bank. The federal bank then 
called in loans from local banks, who called in loans from local farmers. 
The banking system in the country collapsed causing massive inflation and 
unemployment. States began printing their own money leading to even 
larger issues with trade as the states’ paper money was worthless. So in 
1836 Congress passed the Species Act. The US government would only 
accept gold and silver to settle debts. Jackson was able to pay off the 
national bank, then spread the excess money to his favorite state banks, 
which resulted in a national depression (which they called panics back 
then). The US economy did not recover until 1845. In 1836 Jackson’s 
second vice president, Martin Van Buren runs and wins the presidency. 
However, he did nothing to stem the economic collapse of the country thus 
earning him the nickname “Van Ruin.” 


The final crisis was with Indians, particularly of the American southeast. 
From western North Carolina to Georgia lived the Five Civilized Tribes, 
which consisted of Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek and Seminole. 
They spoke English, brought Christian missionaries to convert their people. 


They lived in American style homes. Wore American style clothing. Ate 
American style food. They had assimilated. Jackson used that to proclaim 
that Indians would cease to exist as a stoic, traditional people unless the 
federal government acted. So, Jackson convinced Congress to appropriate 
money that would be used to send federal troops into the Southeast to round 
up and remove the Five Civilized tribes out West to an area called Indian 
Territory at that time. Today it’s called Oklahoma. In Worcester v. Georgia 
(1832) the Supreme Court decided that Indians were not subject to the laws 
of any state. Jackson refused to enforce the ruling. The Cherokee sued the 
federal government. The Supreme Court sided with the Indians and the 
decision was written by John Marshall. Jackson became infuriated and 
supposed said “Marshall has made his decision. Let’s see him try to enforce 
it.” And Jackson sent in the troops to collect and forcibly send them to what 
became Oklahoma. The real reason for this expulsion was because the Five 
Civilized Tribes owned some rather high-quality land (known as the Black 
Belt due to the richness of the soil) and southerners wanted that land. 


These crises resulted in the creation of a new political party, specifically 
designed to attract traditional economic, political and social leaders as well 
as people who supported federal assistance over state control. They called 
their new party the Whigs. Whigs supported the same thing as Democrats, 
they just saw a different avenue to achieve their goals. For example, both 
parties supported the development of infrastructure but the Whigs believed 
the federal government should be in charge of both collecting taxes to pay 
for the construction as well as the construction itself. Overall, Whigs 
believed in the supremacy of the federal government over state 
governments. They were thus aligned with the Federalists policies of 
Washington and Adams as well as the decisions of the Marshall court. In 
1836 the Whigs, unable to decide on just one candidate for president, sent 
four men against Martin Van Buren thus ensuring Van Buren’s victory. Four 
years later the Whigs coalesced around one national figure: William Henry 
Harrison. Harrison had a pedigree like Jackson. Harrison was from the West 
(Ohio) he was a successful Indian fighter (he earned the nick name 
Tippecanoe after the battle in which he led US troops that stopped cold a 
united Indian resistance against US migration out West) and was a self- 
made man. Harrison chose an establishment politician to be his vice- 
presidential running mate: John Tyler. Tyler was from Virginia, was a slave 


owner, came from old money, and tended to be Jeffersonian in his views. 
Tyler was a one-time member of Jackson’s cabinet who publicly voiced his 
opposition to Jackson, thus Tyler seemed like a desirable choice. 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler, too” was the Whigs campaign slogan in 1842. They 
campaigned differently handing out bottomless jugs of hard cider to men, 
glass banks (a replica of the log cabin that Harrison was supposedly born 
in) to women, and coon skin caps to boys (reminiscent of Daniel Boone and 
Davey Crockett). Harrison won in a landslide. The largest victory in 
presidential history up to that time. Thirty days after taking the oath of 
office, Harrison died elevating Tyler, his vice president, to the presidency. 
Tyler was a Democrat at heart (he just did not like Jackson) so Tyler 
replaced the Whig cabinet with Democrats thus snatching victory from the 
jaws of defeat. The Whigs will remain a political party for another 15 years 
or so and will again win the White House (Zachery Taylor and Millard 
Fillmore). 


Internal Improvements 


People expected the federal government to build and maintain an 
infrastructure (such as roads, highways, railroad tracks, canals, etc.). 
However, people disagreed over who would pay for the improvements. 
What happened during Jackson’s presidency was basically the 
implementation of Alexander Hamilton’s blueprint for the economy. The 
Supreme Court mirrored the attitude that the federal government, over the 
states, should take the lead in developing the infrastructure, by deciding one 
case after another in favor of the federal government over the states. 
Furthermore, the embargoes and the War of 1812 demonstrated a lack of an 
infrastructure between states. Economic stagnation followed. 


There were three major developments when it came to transportation in the 
early to mid-nineteenth century: canals, steamboats, and railroads. One 
example of a canal was “Clinton’s Ditch,” a waterway that connected New 
York City to Lake Erie by way of the Hudson River Most people lived in 
New York City while most good were grown and harvest in the western part 
of New York, thus Governor Clinton authorized the construction of a canal 
to connect farms to the markets. The idea for such a waterway went back to 


the Jefferson presidency, who thought the idea was too expansive. On July 
Ath, 1817, digging began. The canal was open for business in 1825 but 
quickly becomes congested so expansion begins almost as soon as the 
governor declares the canal open for business. 


Canals were primarily a Northeast phenomenon and canals brought people 
and goods closer together. The use of canals to transport goods resulted in 
the drop of prices. Transportation costs fell by approximately 90% (it was 
much cheaper to transport goods and people over water than over land). 
Towns along the Canal grew. The population of Albany quadrupled. Buffalo 
became the number one producer of grain and the population of New York 
City hits 500,000. Canals resulted in an economic shift from the South the 
Northwest. Many other states built their own canals but none were as 
economically successful as the Erie Canal. And, canals become obsolete 
with the development of railroads. Upon the opening of the Erie Canal the 
trip from New York City to Albany took 32 hours and the Canal stimulated 
westward migration as it became cheaper for people to use the Canal to 
reach the Great Lakes, then ships to reach places that became Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Robert Fulton is most associated with 
steamboats. This development happened mostly in the nation’s interior and 
steamboats fostered the rise of large cities in the Old Northwest. 


Railroads brought goods to people faster than any other form of 
transportation as well as bringing people from place to place faster than any 
form of transportation. Tom Thumb. Developers decided on one gauge in 
the North, thus you could move people and goods from location to location 
on a single train. However, southerners feared the importation of people so 
they adopted multiple gauges in the South, thus every time a train entered a 
city of county, people and goods had to disembark and move to the new 
train, thus causing a slowdown of goods and people. In the South, many 
trains went nowhere. They were more status symbols than a form of 
transportation. “We have a train!” southerners could boast, although their 
train only went a few miles and then had to turn back. Trains facilitated 
westward expansion. 


Effects of the Transportation Revolution 


Commercial agriculture. People pushed further and further West. Samuel 
Morse developed a way for trains to communicate with each other -the 
Morse Code. Thus, as tracks were laid, so too were telegraph lines strung. 
This westward movement fostered a brash spirit of conquest over the land 
but every local problem was elevated to a national level. The federal 
government encouraged westward expansion. For example, in 1820 the 
federal government sold land pout West for $1.25 an acre in bundles of 80 
acres. While most Americans could not afford that price, westward 
expansion of people resulted in the rise of squatters and absentee landlords. 
Most land was purchased by transportation companies, especially railroads. 
Westward expansion also resulted in regional specialization in agriculture 
but an economic dependence on eastern banks. New technological 
developments helped people to become more economically successful at 
farming. John Deere’s steel plow (1837) allowed people to better prepare 
the clay soil for planting while Cyrus McCormick’s plow (1834) helped 
farmers best harvest wheat on the hills of the western territories. New 
England the South could not compete with western commercial farmers. So 
many simply moved out West. Rural population in the Northeast fell from 
70% to 40% between 1820 and 1860. Even women were leaving farms to 
begin “careers” in the mills (see the next chapter). 


Sectional Specialization 

The factory system expanded quickly after the Embargo Act and the War of 
1812. In the Northeast, factories sprung up along rivers (for power). Capital 
was accumulated by merchants and shipbuilders. There was a plentiful 
labor supply thus wages were kept low (thus producing higher profits for 
factory owners) and the areas were becoming over-farmed, thus promoting 
a shift from agriculture to industrialization. New England became the center 
of textile mills while Pennsylvania led in the production of iron. Soap came 
from northern Ohio (especially around Cincinnati) and Wisconsin became 
home to German immigrants such as Miller, Pabst, and Schultz, to name a 
few national brands. Oliver Evans mechanized the flour industry while Eli 
Whitney created a way of making interchangeable parts in the production of 
firearms. Northeasters factory owners (thus merchants and banks) supported 
protective tariffs as well as keeping land prices artificially high to try to 
keep their labor pool from migrating to the western section of their states. 
Northeasterners also supported federally constructed infrastructure such as 


highways, waterways, and canals to bring farm good more quickly to the 
urban centers were the markets were located. In the South, plantation 
agriculture drove the economy. The invention of the cotton gin increased 
productivity by 800% in the decade after the invention’s introduction. The 
removal of Indians from the Southeast allowed more Americans to migrate 
west and grow even more cotton. The success of cotton resulted in the 
South becoming a single-crop based economy. Southerners wanted low (or 
even no) tariffs to encourage greater trade with England, which would, in 
theory, drive down the price of finished goods. They did not support 
internal improvements supported by the federal government (local 
construction was the belief) and they supported the sale of public lands in 
increasingly larger sizes. But most southerners were unable to purchase 
massive farms (plantations) thus many southern farmers became tenet 
farmers -renting spaces on plantations. 


Farming in the West 

Small, family run farms slowly gave way to larger, specialized, and 
commercial farms, displacing family farmers who increasing entered the 
factory work force or became tenet farmers. Wheat production became the 
rule of the northern plains. Corn came from the Ohio Valley. Livestock 
came up from Texas, through Kansas City, and to Chicago to be processed. 
And Kentucky was known for producing the nation’s tobacco. 
Improvements in transportation facilitated the selling of excess crops (much 
was still locally consumed). Westerners demanded low priced land to 
encourage migration, they wanted protective tariffs to stimulate growth of 
the home market, they sought protection from Indians by the federal 
government building and maintaining a system of forts, as well as federally 
built improvements in transportation. 


The South and Slavery 


The policies of Jackson and the national mindset, promoted both the 
expansion of slavery as well as a backlash against the expansion of slavery. 
Slavery expanded west after the Old Southwest opened for migration upon 
the removal of the Five Civilized Tribes. Extension of cotton plantations in 
the southwest and thus extending slavery all the way to Texas. Weather, 
terrain, and soil content prevented the expansion of slavery into what 


became New Mexico and Arizona. The life of a slave was nasty, brutish, 
and short. Slave owners became the new cavaliers and some plantation 
mistresses recorded in their private diaries the problems they witnessed 
with slavery -never thinking of publicly speaking out against slavery 
however. One example was Mary Chesnut. Mary Chesnut was a descent of 
George Washington and a relative of Andrew Jackson. Her husband was 
one of the largest slave owners in South Carolina and during the Civil War 
Mary Chesnut stayed in the home of Jefferson Davis, the treasonous 
president of the Confederacy. She wrote about how men raped female 
slaves, which she called a “monstrous system.” Mary Kendall, another 
plantation mistress, wrote about the isolation: “I seldom see any person 
aside from our own family and those employed upon the plantation . . . For 
about three weeks I did not have the pleasure of seeing one white female 
face.” 


There were slave rebellions during this time. Possibly no more famous one 
that Nat Turner’s rebellion. Turner was a slave on a plantation in Virginia 
where he lived with his family. He was also the religious leader for the 
slaves. Turner had dreams and in those dreams, he believed that God spoke 
to him. God wanted Turner to lead a rebellion, killing white people, freeing 
slaves, and thus ending slavery. One day Turner believed that it began 
raining drops of blood. He took that as a sign to begin killing the owners of 
the plantation. The first victims were the plantation mistress and her 
children. They seized arms then moved along the road, attacking one 
plantation after another. The rebellion was eventually put down. Turner was 
tried, found guilty of murder, and was put to death. At his trial Turner 
talked about the revelations from God. He also talked about the kindness he 
received from his master, thus concerning southerners. They could 
understand why a slave, beaten, tortured and take from his family, would 
revolt against his master. But it was inconceivable for well treated slaves to 
do so. Thus, the state of Virginia passed a series of laws that further 
entrenched slavery. Foer example, slave owners could not free their slaves, 
slaves were prohibited from meeting in groups, needed official papers to 
travel off the plantation and slave owners would be held responsible for any 
damage or death caused by their slaves. Similar laws would be adopted in 
the other slave states. Interestingly enough, Turner bypassed a small farm. 
The farm was owned by a recent West Point graduate. A lieutenant in the 


Virginia militia named Robert E. Lee. Lee would become the most 
important general in the Confederate Army during the Civil War. 


The Jeffersonian ideal of independence was alive and well in the old South. 
Everyone wanted to be a yeoman -self-sufficient farmers. They grew their 
own food. They made their own stuff and what they could not grow or 
could not make they did without. Yeoman led a “frontier” lifestyle which 
meant they lived in tight knitted groups of politically and socially 
likeminded people. Their communal organization was typically kin based. 
They supported the barter system over using currency and was rather 
Jacksonian in their political leanings. Although the ideal was self- 
sufficiency, most southerners could not afford to purchase land thus they 
became tenant planters or share croppers. Because of their social and 
economic position in life, planters (and yeoman) tended to support slavery, 
fearing that an end to slavery would adversely affect their tenuous 
economic position. Also, many yeoman and planters hoped to become 
wealthy landowners and in the South wealth was derived from owning 
slaves, thus poor southerners supported slavery. Many white tenant farmers 
were so poor and destitute that slaves referred to them as “poor white 
trash.” 


Elite planters owned a slave or two and ended to loan them out to 
plantations. Elite planters were economically vulnerable because of the 
market value of their slaves so some had “regular” jobs such as lawyers, 
local politicians, or doctors, to name a few. One poor harvest or a downturn 
in the economy might means the planter would have to see his slaves. And 
the wealthiest group of elite planters were fond ion Natchez, Mississippi. 
They were cosmopolitan in their lifestyle buying food, clothing, art, etc, 
from all over the United States. They sold their slave-harvested cotton 
directly to mills in Liverpool, England. The community of elite planters in 
Natchez was thr exception. Most elite planters lived in rural settings and 
within many miles separating each plantation they tended to be more self- 
sufficient and isolated. 


The person who ran the day to day operations of the plantation was the 
plantation mistress. She oversaw the slaves, took care of the books, and 
especially worked closely with the female house slaves. Due to paternalism 


of that time, women were prohibited from having public roles and were thus 
relegated to the house. A plantation was seen as a extension of her womanly 
duties in the house. Their husbands traveled for economic, political, ad 
social reasons but their wives were tied to the home (the plantation) thus 
plantation mistress experienced isolation. It was not unusual for plantation 
mistresses to have closer relationships with female slaves than their own 
husbands. Female slaves served as nurse maids to young white children. 
When those children grew up they followed their white master out of the 
household thus the personal slaves of plantation mistresses were taken away 
from their own families. But a special bond existed, over tie, between the 
plantation mistress and her personal female slave. 


Slave owners (those poor planters who supported slavery) did so one at 
least one of three reasons. First there was the biblical justification. God 
supported slavery because so many of the Old and New Testament leaders 
had slaves. Abraham had slaves, Moses had slaves, David had slaves, 
Elizabeth had slaves, even Mary had at least one slave. At least Christian 
bibles at that time used the word “slave” to denote the status of those who 
served Old and New Testament personalities. Spoiler alert: there is going to 
be a war between the North and the South. The North will win. Slavery will 
come to an end, and Christian bibles will replace the word “slave” with 
“servant.” 


The second justification was the historical one: there had always been 
slavery and slave owners were of all nationalities. African owned slaves. 
Muslims owned slaves. Christians owned slaves. Arabs owned slaves. And 
of course, Europeans owned slaves. England did not invent slavery. Rather 
slavery existed since the beginning of time. The third justification for 
slavery was based on the law: The Constitution allowed for slavery. 
Although the word “slave” was not in the Constitution, references to people 
in perpetual servitude was the phrases used to denote slaves. According to 
the Constitution, when a slave escaped to a free territory or state, the slave 
did not become free. Slave owners had the right to have their runaway 
slaves returned to them. And, slaves were counted as 3.5ths of a human 
being for representation in the House, which is based on population. And, 
the Fifth Amendment of the Constitution stated that government cannot 


take your life, liberty, or property without due cause and slave owners 
viewed slaves as property. 


“Slavery informs all our modes of life, all our habits of thought, lies at the 
base of our social existence, and of our political faith,” announced South 
Carolina planter William Henry Trescot in 1850, explaining why the South 
would leave the Union before giving up their slaves. The sheer number of 
slaves, however, reinforced southern whites’ perpetual fears of slave 
retaliation for the violence exercised by slave masters. Every rumor of slave 
revolts, real or imagined, kept those fears alive. Yet southerners justified 
slavery as a “positive good.” The combination of Nat Turner’s rebellion in 
1831, coupled with the publication of William Lloyd Garrison’s abolitionist 
newspaper The Liberator in 1830 resulted in many southerners believing in 
the existence of a northern conspiracy to end slavers. 


Aristocratic southerners built sumptuous lifestyles with huge international 
profits based on the region’s major crop, which was cotton. But both cotton 
growing and the bustling trade that depended on cotton production rested 
ultimately on enslaved African workers. The contradictions of slavery 
entangled the South at the very moment of its greatest commercial success. 
Of course, certain groups were excluded from the vision of cotton 
supremacy and equally sharing in the country’s bounties, namely women, 
Indians, and Africans (both slave and free). Eli Whitney invented his cotton 
engine to end slavery. His machine did the opposite making cotton 
production economically viable. By 1811, just a few years after the cotton 
gin was introduced, southerners produced 60 million pounds of cotton and 
nearly all of it was sold to British textile factories. The more cotton 
American planters grew, the more cotton England purchased. The more 
cotton England purchased, the more cotton southerners grew. This reality 
increased the demand for slave labor at the same time and European nations 
decided to end the international slave trade. Thus, the cost of slaves in the 
US rose dramatically as there would no longer be those ships of hundreds of 
Africans arriving at the port of Charleston anymore. Thus, cotton producers 
planted even more cotton to make up for the increased labor costs. The 
centrality of cotton to the economics of not just the South of the US as a 
whole was represented by Senator James Hammond (Democrat from South 
Carolina) when he said, “cotton is king” and the North would never use war 


to try to end slavery because England would come to the South’s aid due to 
the reliance of southern cotton to the British economy. Cotton was the 
driving force of the national economy by 1860 cotton accounted for nearly 
66% of all exports at a value of $200 million a year to the national 
economy. But the south failed to develop infrastructure, industrialize, and 
diversity in agriculture. In the South, cotton was the crop of choice. 


With the removal of the Five Civilized tribes, cotton planters migrated 
West, expanding slavery. Geography resulted in an increased demand for 
slaves. American cotton producers seized 23 million acres of land in south 
because of the Creek War (1814) and the Adams-Onis treaty (1819) opened 
Florida to American migration, thus slavery was extended into Florida as 
well as the west. While slavery was connected to the American south, 
especially in the mid nineteenth century, it is important to keep in mind that 
the majority of southerners never owned slaves. Non-slave owners tended 
to farm the least fertile lands and were opposed to secession when push 
came to shove following the presidential election of 1860. However, those 
non-slaves owning whites tended to support slavery because they feared 
that the end of slavery would result in a flood of agriculture workers who 
would drive up the cost of land and drive down wages for agriculture 
workers. And, because many poorer, non-slave owning whites dreamed of 
entering the planter elite class by one day owning slaves. And although 
Virginia state legislators debated ending slavery through manumission in 
1832, the publication of The Impending Crisis by Hinton Helper and slave 
uprising such as the one led by Nat Turner made slave owners close ranks, 
dig in their heels, and pass a series of laws to further entrench slavery. For 
example, in the slave owning south it became illegal to free your slaves. 


The slave population in the United States grew from 7,000 in 1680 to 
700,000 by 1790. By the time of the Civil War, approximately 4 million 
slaves resided in the US. After the Turner rebellion, slavery more than ever 
became a cradle to grave reality. House servants served the immediate 
needs of the white family such as maids, gardeners, and stable hands. They 
had better clothes, had better food, and access to some level of health care. 
More so than any other group of slaves because honor was a public thing 
and how your slave presented him or herself to other white reflected the 
slave owner. But house slaves were ordered around by the young white 


children as well in order for the white children to learn about the slave- 
owner relationship after years of playing as equals with slave children. It 
was not unusual for slave owners to compel their children to doll out 
punishment to the very slave children they grew up with as a way of 
disengaging the relationship. Overall, house servants were treated better 
than other slaves, but other slaves looked down upon house servants as 
merely willing to trade sexual access for better clothes, food, and a bed. 


Most slaves were field workers. Their day began at sunrise and ended at 
sunset, except during times of a full moon when there was enough light to 
continue laboring into the night. They received their tasks for overseers, 
who were usually, but not always trusted slaves. The smallest group of 
Slaves were artisans. They were painters, sculptors, worked in wrought iron, 
built ships and made sails. Middle class whites (such as local politicians or 
professionals) owned one or two artisan slaves in which they would lease to 
wealthy families or the ship yards of Boston. While slavery had ended in 
Massachusetts, it was not unusual for shipbuilders to use slave labor. There 
was a shortage of white labor in the South so slaves (particularly male 
slaves) would routinely fill the void by becoming lumberjacks, clearing 
land, miners, and working on riverboats that traversed the Mississippi 
River. Some historians argue that free Africans had more chances for higher 
paying jobs in the South than the North because of the basic labor shortage 
in the South. 


Slaves were kept in line through torture, rape, and other forms of violence. 
Diseases such as malaria were endemic in the South. In the South, the 
average life expectancy was 25.5 years for whites but 21.4 for slaves. Poor 
diet, a lack of medical care, a lack of sanitation, a lack of fresh water, and 
general abuse led to shortened lives. 


Slave children resided with their mothers. One of two slave households had 
their slaves sleep in the attic or basement while plantation owners had log 
cabins with dirt floors and possibly mattresses for their slaves. Before 
Tumer’s Revolt, it was not uncommon for slaves to be allowed to grow 
some vegetables or hunt for small game using knives and snares. But after 
Turmer’s Revolt all food was provided by the slave owners. Rations were 
bland and barely sufficient to promote life: a weekly ration would usually 


consist of a few pounds of meat and some corn meal. Fresh fruit and 
vegetables were a rarity. For several years after birth, slave and white 
children played together (many white children had their own servants and 
the servants’ children resided with her). There was no formal or informal 
education for slaves. In fact, after Turner’s Revolt it became illegal to teach 
your slaves to read. Although, the most religious slave owners did indeed 
teach their slaves to read in order for them to read their Christian bibles. 


Slave owners allowed (and even promoted) their slaves to get married 
hoping the result would be more slaves and because they believed that men 
would be less likely to cause trouble from breaking tools to attacking white 
people in open revolts. Fictive kinship continued to be the norm among 
slave populations with younger slaves referring to older slaves as uncle or 
auntie and similarly aged slaves referring to each other as brother or sister. 
Most slaves converted to Christianity (and the sect of their masters) as a 
result of the Second Great Awakening. Yet free slaves opened black 
churches such as AME churches you would find in the North. Black church 
services differed from white church services in a few ways such as more 
singing and dancing, more emotionalism and a belief that the second 
coming of Christ was going to happen in their lifetimes, which was a 
reflection aspects of the Second Great Awakening. 


By 1850 there were approximately 500,000 free Africans residing in the 
United States with an equal amount living in the North and in the South. In 
the rural parts of the South, employment opportunities were limited to 
agriculture work for men and laundry or menial household jobs for women. 
In urban centers, such as Charleston, South Caroline, there was a robust free 
African community with their own stores, farms, and churches. But the life 
of free blacks was always changing as more and more legislation was 
passed to curtail African (both slave and free) activities, especially in public 
spaces. Free Africans lost civil rights such as access to the legal system, 
they were no longer able to carry firearms, and they were prohibited from 
owning slaves. One example of a slave owning free African was William 
Johnson of Natchez, Mississippi. He was an elite planter, a Catholic, and 
owned several slaves. Customs for free Africans in urban centers tended to 
be different than for free Africans in the rural parts of the South. 


The abyss between the haves and the have nots grew over time in the South. 
So too did tensions between the socio-economic groups. A middle class 
existed in the South, but it was just a thin veneer in society. And more slave 
owning whites feared that the poor white tenet farmers (who made of the 
majority of the southern population) would one day band together and 
demand changes to southern society. Slave labor was the driving 
characteristic of the South and the political, social and economic power of 
the slave owning minority was just too much for the non-slave majority to 
overcome. And the tension between the anti-slavery sentiment in the North 
and the pro slave culture in the South grew dramatically by mid century, 
and may be best summarized by Thomas Jefferson who said: “I tremble for 
my country when I reflect that God is just . . . because his justice cannot 
Sleep forever.” 


Chapter 13: 19th Century Reform Movements 
This chapter examines the reform impulse in the United States during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 


Introduction 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, the United States was not unlike a 
teenager; struggling to develop its own self-identity. Massive reform 
movements swept the country -some having a lasting effect, while most 
were just temporary in consequence. Most of these reform movements were 
limited (or wildly popular) in the North and these reform movements 
affected women much more in the North than southern women. By the time 
that the Confederacy fired on Fort Sumter, the religious, political, social, 
judicial, and economic chords connecting the North and the South were 
severed. This chapter looks at the stretching of those chords to the point of 
snapping. These realities will have an impact on the Civil War, as I will 
discuss below. 


Industry and the North 

Agriculture was slow, seasonal, and task oriented. Even artisans worked 
when demand necessitated work, not in accordance with a clock. Some 
households worked for artisans producing parts of the whole and 
households were paid by each piece they produced not by the hours they 
worked. In the early 1800s, men such as Samuel Slater and Francis Cabot 
Lowell created spaces where workers would perform piece work under 
direct supervision. They hired primarily children and young women 
because they could be paid less than older men. Factory owners became 
wealthy and that resulted in the rise of a new socio-economic order that we 
recognize today. White collar workers such as accountants and managers 
were in demand as well as bank employees. 


But Republicanism was still at the heart of what people felt about this 
nation so they feared losing Republicanism as a result of a shifting 
economy and the rise of a new social order. From that we see the 
development of the Boston Factory System: factories would be placed away 
from urban centers, workers would live as well as work in the factories, and 
people would be paid based on age, gender, and race. For example, at 
Slater’s Mill, older white men received the equivalent of $5 a week, $3 for 


older women, $2 for boys, and less than $2 for girls. Nonwhite workers and 
foreign-born workers received even less. 


Many contemporaries applauded this system as being able to have both a 
robust manufacturing system as well as preserving republican virtue. But 
much of the Boston Factory System was about social control. Skilled and 
unskilled workers had separate dormitories, bells called people to work and 
to breaks, counting houses closely watched over mills/factories. Women, 
after their shifts, were taught skills that would, hopefully, transform them 
into ladies. “It was a most authentic republican community” argued one 
factory worker. Charles Dickens, who denounced English manufacturing in 
his novels, supported the Boston Factory System. Buildings he noted were 
“fresh and charming”, girls were well dressed and clean, and women were 
taught manners and deportment. Over time wages remained stagnant as the 
workers’ cost of living increased so they demanded better wages. They 
were quickly replaced by foreign born workers (primarily the Irish in the 
1840s) and the social status fell while American views on factories 
changed. “They’re taking our jobs” was the sentiment of the time. 


Religious Reform (The Second Great Awakening and Its Effects) 

A wave of religious enthusiasm spread across the country, emanating from 
upstate New York, in the early part of the nineteenth century. New religions 
came into being, innovative ways of organizing society were attempted, and 
new ideas on gender relations and government-governed relationships were 
developed. This religious fervor had some common characteristics. First, 
religious leaders such as Joseph Smith preached the perfectibility of 
individuals and the perfectibility of society. New religions came about such 
as the Mormons and older religions became much more popular such as the 
Baptists and the Unitarians. Many believed the end of the world would 
happen in their lifetime and thus they needed to prepare, such as William 
Miller (a onetime phrenologist) who believed he could determine the exact 
day of the second coming of Jesus. According to him it was to be October 
22nd, 1843. Although Miller was incorrect, his ideas on religions did result 
in the development of a new Protestant sect: the Seventh Day Adventists. 
They believed that people could usher in the Second Coming through 
proper religious activities. Religious leaders preached that salvation was 
more of a choice than because of good works. Women, more so than the 


First Great Awakening, participated as evangelicals, as the emotionalism of 
the Second Great Awakening, was tied to the belief that women were more 
emotional (and religious) than men. 


Transcendentalists 

Some sought refuge in nature. One such group was the Transcendentalists, 
popularized by such American writers such as William David Thoreau, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Emily Dickinson and Margaret Fuller. They 
believed that traditional American ideas on politics and religion were 
corrupt so they performed a tactical retreat from American society by 
moving to the western areas of Massachusetts. Walden Pond is the classic 
example of a Transcendentalist community. There they promoted self- 
reliance and self-discipline. They supported the belief that people are best 
suited to make their own decisions about how they will organize their lives, 
not established religious or secular leaders. They were not atheists, but 
rather believed that God wanted a personal relationship with individuals but 
that modernity (urbanization, industrialization, and commercialization) 
prevented that relationship from happening. 


Utopian Societies 

People attempted to flee the perceived excesses of American society - 
particularly industrialization. They were not anti-capitalists, they just 
believed in a more equitable distribution of wealth. Why should a factory 
owner become wealthy due to his workers when many believed that factory 
owners needed to pay their workers better, to better share in the economic 
success of those factories. Utopian societies were also rather Jeffersonian in 
the sense that they forwarded a return to nature or at least an emphasis on 
living within the frontier. They believed in local government and in a settler 
mentality of a more intimate community of like-minded people over 
urbanization. 


Mormonism 

Joseph Smith created Mormonism after a series of alleged discussions with 
an angel. He created a cooperative, closed, theocracy as himself as the 
religious leader (he called himself a prophet) and the secular leader. 
Mormons practiced polygamy, which in part will get his group pushed 
farther and farther West. He started his theocracy in New York but the 


community fled to Ohio, then Missouri, and finally in Illinois he tried to 
establish a community that would help usher in the Second Coming of 
Jesus. When Smith died his lieutenant married all of Smith’s wives, 
declared himself another prophet and took over as their religious and 
secular leader, and led his group to what is today Salt Lake City Utah. 
When Utah sough admittance into the US as a state, Congress initially 
refused due to Mormons practice of polygamy. So, church leaders 
denounced the practice, removed it from their list of beliefs, and Utah then 
became a state. 


Amana 

Calling themselves the “Community of True Inspiration,” German 
immigrants established a community in upstate New York they named 
Amana (named after a local First People). They were pietisis who believed 
that the Bible was the blueprint for society. They repudiated all established 
churches and many established American institutions such as private 
property. The Amana community practices publish ownership of all land 
and resources, to include its factory. Members of the original community 
near Buffalo New York moved to Iowa to build a new utopian society. The 
Amana community made and sold kitchen utensils such as pots and pans. 


Oneida 

John Humphrey Noyes, a theologian who was converted by Charles Finney, 
gave up his study of law and began preaching an unorthodox doctrine. He 
was expelled from mainstream churches. He supported perfectionism, 
intellectual pursuits over myth and magic, and that the mere conversion to 
Christianity was enough to secure your place in Heaven. He argued that 
traditional American society was made up of what he called systems: 
politics, religion, even marriage and that those systems prevented 
perfectionism. So, he started a community called Oneida (after a local First 
People) where he supported vegetarianism, communal ownership of 
property and complex marriage. He believed that traditional marriage 
resulted in women being at the mercy of men’s lust so in his utopian society 
every woman was married to every man but sex was voluntary between any 
couple and he discouraged permanent unions. He also preached that men 
should restrain their lustful urges. To make money, the Oneida community 
made and sold flatware: forks, spoons, and knives. Eventually, he gave up 


on his systems theory, ended complex marriage, communal property was 
divided up and he sold stock in the community’s factory. 


Shakers 

The Shakers were unique in the sense that they were led by a woman named 
Mother Anne Lee Stanley. The name, Shaker, came from the physical 
manifestations in their religious rituals. She came from a poor family in 
England. Four of her children died and her conversion experience in the 
First Great Awakening was painful and long, lasted nine years. And 
although she died in 1784, her ideas continued. By 1800 there were about 
12 Shaker communities in the US and during the Second Great Awakening, 
Shakers sent out their own evangelical preachers to build up the 
community’s population. Mother Anne Lee forwarded the idea that God 
was both male and female and was a millennialist who believed the end of 
the world was quickly coming. While Jesus was the male manifestation of 
God, she said she was the female manifestation of God. She preached 
equality between the sexes and demanded chastity, thus there was no way to 
make new Shakers, hence the evangelical nature of the religion during the 
Second Great Awakening. To make money for the community, the Shakers 
built furniture. Shaker furniture was rather austere, based on function not 
form, with an emphasis on incredible craftmanship. 


The irony of the anti-capitalists was that although the utopian communities 
of Oneida and Amana died off, they continued to exist as corporations and 
in the 20th century Oneida was the leading maker of cutlery while Amana 

was a leading manufacturer of kitchen appliances. 


‘Temperance 

To temper something is to slow down. These reformers were not, generally, 
trying to end the consumption of alcohol. Rather, they were trying to slow 
down consumption, especially among immigrants in which the reforms 
(white, middle to upper class American born white women) saw immigrant 
culture as radically different (and threatening) to American culture. In this 
case, American reformers believed that immigrants simply drank too much. 
At least much more than Americans. The women who led this movement 
saw the over consumption of alcohol as being a social, moral, and religious 
problem. While most sought to control the production and consumption of 


alcohol, a few, such as the well-known preacher Lyman Beecher (father to 
Elizabeth Beecher Stowe who wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin) wanted to 
completely do away with alcohol. These reformers define temperance as 
prosperity plus godliness plus political freedom while intemperance as 
poverty, damnation, and tyranny. In the 1840s states allowed counties and 
even cities to decide for themselves the question of temperance, thus this 
country was a patch work of varied consumption laws. While some town 
tried to merely limit when alcohol could be served in public, other towns 
prohibited the complete consumption of alcohol. Maine was an anomaly. In 
1851 the state legislature prohibited the consumption of alcohol state wide - 
known as going “dry”. Four years later the state repealed their prohibition 
on the consumption of alcohol. 


Physical Health 

Sylvester Graham (1794-1851) was the seventeenth child in his family. He 
became a Presbyterian minister and promoted a healthy eating regiment 
consisting of not eating meat, not drinking liquor, not smoking, exercising, 
and opposed sexual excess. He believed that healthy living was the key to 
healthy morals. He also believed in such “scientific” practices as 
phrenology (determining one’s health and future by felling the bumps on 
one’s head) and spiritualism (the practice of being able to summon and talk 
to the dead). He tried to develop what he believed to be the perfect food. 
This food was vegetarian, had to be easily transported, and did not need 
refrigeration. His studies led to creation of a new type of flour and the 
“perfect food” was named after him: the graham cracker. 


Urban Reform 

Some reformers focused their time and energy on alleviating poverty in the 
growing urban centers of the United States. They dealt with issues of labor, 
prisons, and the mentally ill. But not because they wanted to truly help 
these people (usually immigrants) transition to a better life, but because 
these reformers blamed poverty, illness, illegal activities as examples of 
moral corruptness. In other words, people who were poor were poor 
because of choice not circumstance and poverty was immoral. Other groups 
of urban reformers did indeed try to alleviate the conditions in urban centers 
that resulted in poverty and illness, such as was the Working Man’s Party. 
This political party sought to get reformers elected to local positions such as 


town council members. This political party supported the ten-hour work 
day, abolish debtors’ prisons, and supported free, public schools. For 
example, these reformers believed that prisons should be a place to reform 
criminals into productive members of society, not a place to punish people. 
Thus, developed the first “reform schools.” This reform impulse began to 
want in the early 1850s as reformers attentions turned to more pressing, 
national issues such as the question of slavery. 


Education Reform 

Horace Mann is most associated with education reform. He was born in 
1796 in Massachusetts. He became a Unitarian, who focused his energies 
on doing something to better humanity. He graduated from Brown 
university and as a young man he championed hospital reform but became 
the first Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education in 1837 
where he promoted public (free) schools, teacher training colleges, and 
public libraries. All of which would be supported through state taxes. He 
believed that students could best learn from teachers who were classically 
education on how to teach so in 11839 he established Massachusetts first 
teacher colleges, called the Normal School for Teachers. Libraries existed, 
but people had to pay fees to join or use libraries so he started a series of 
traditional public libraries initially to support the local public schools. The 
people of Massachusetts responded to his call for new taxes and soon the 
salary of teachers was doubled, schools were operated by paid committees 
of residents, and textbooks were freely given to students. He ended his 
career as the first president of Antioch College. Antioch was this nation’s 
first public, nonsectarian, coeducational institution. Antioch was started by 
a utopian community based on the ideas of Robert Owen. 


Moral Reform 

Jails used to be a place where sadistic guards abused prisoners, until they 
were released back into the community. In the early 19th century there was 
a movement away from punishment and towards reforming prisoners 
through training and education, especially on ethical behavior. These were 
the first “reform schools” that so many young boys were sent after the Civil 
War until World War II. There was also an impulse to better treat mentally 
ill people. The creation of the first state asylums came into being, then 
reforms began to call for more humane treatment such as helping the 


mentally ill be training those who could learn to re-enter society. Eccentric 
behavior was seen at that time as mental illness thus so many people were 
institutionalized for having extreme personalities. One of those reformers 
was Dorothea Dix. Born in 1802, at an early age she called for the creation 
of state hospitals to better treat the mentally ill than they would receive at 
home. Usually those with mental illness were shunned by the family, 
sometimes chained to beds. She traveled throughout the country 
investigating the treatment of mentally ill people then lobbied state 
legislatures to finance state run mental hospitals. During the Civil War, she 
became the superintendent of the Union Army nursing corp. Her work to 
professionalize the nursing resulted in an increase in the survival rate of 
wounded soldiers. One of her nurses, Cara Barton, established the 
American Red Cross after the War. Another well-known and respected 
nurse was Mary Bickerdyke who helped create Army hospitals and was the 
head of the nursing corps under General Ulysses S. Grant. She was later 
attached to William Tecumseh Sherman and was a trusted advisor who 
ignored military protocol in pursuit of bringing better care to the sick and 
wounded Union soldiers. When an officer complained to General Sherman 
about Bickerdyke's nontraditional approach, she allegedly proclaimed that 
there was nothing he could do about her because “she outranks me.” 


Anti-Slavery/Abolitionists 

The abolition of slavery represents one of the greatest moral achievements 
in history. As late as 1750, slavery was legal from Canada to the tip of 
Argentina. Each of the 13 American colonies permitted slavery, and before 
the Revolution, only one colony--Georgia--had sought to prohibit the 
institution. The governments of Britain, France, Denmark, Holland, 
Portugal, and Spain all openly participated in the slave trade, and no church 
had discouraged its members from owning or trading in slaves. Yet within 
half a century, protests against slavery had become widespread. By 1804, 
every state north of Maryland and Delaware had either freed its slaves or 
adopted gradual emancipation schemes. In 1807, both the United States and 
Britain outlawed the Atlantic slave trade. When Congress prohibited the 
trans-Atlantic slave trade, there were grounds for believing that slavery was 
a declining institution. In 1784, the Continental Congress fell one vote short 
of passing a bill that would have excluded slavery forever from the trans- 
Appalachian West. In 1787, Congress did bar slavery from the Old 


Northwest, the region north of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi. 
During the 1780s and 1790s, the number of slaves freed by their masters 
rose dramatically in the Upper South. At the present rate of progress, one 
religious leader predicted in 1791, within fifty years it will "be as shameful 
for a man to hold a Negro slave, as to be guilty of common robbery or 
theft." But when William Lloyd Garrison called for an immediate end to 
slavery in 1831, the grounds for optimism had evaporated. Despite the end 
of the Atlantic slave trade, the slave population in the United States had 
grown to 1.5 million in 1820 and over two million a decade later. The 
cotton kingdom had expanded into Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Missouri. In the North, free blacks faced increasingly harsh 
discrimination. 


In the 1830s some viewed slavery as a sin and like all sins needed to be 
eliminated. There had been a history of dealing with slavery since before 
the establishment of the US Constitution. The highlight of the Articles of 
Confederation was the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. The Northwest 
Ordinance outlawed slavery in what was considered the northwest part of 
the United States -today consisting of states such as Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois. Slavery generally ended slowly in the 
North beginning in 1777 when Vermont abolished it. Manumission was one 
way that norther states ended slavery: people would set free their slaves in 
their will. Other states passed laws ending slavery once slaves reached a 
certain age or who were under a certain age. The US Constitution almost 
sidestepped slavery, never using the words “slave” or “slavery” but the 
document did note that people in “perpetual bondage” who escaped to free 
States or territories were not free, that runaway slaves could be returned to 
their owners, and that slaves counted as 3/5ths of a human being for 
population purposes in consideration of the number of members each state 
could send to the House of Representatives. Finally, the Constitution noted 
that the US would stop importing salves by 1808. 


Some reformers supported colonization. Freemen (slaves who were set free 
or Africans born into freedom) would be sent to Africa to land purchased by 
reformers. In 1817 the American Colonization Society secured land in west 
coast equatorial Africa, named it Liberia with its capital of Monrovia (after 
the sitting president at that time -James Monroe). A few later, the ACS 


began sending ex-slaves “back” to Africa. The ACS, like many northemers, 
believed that whites and blacks could not (or should not) live together, thus 
holding a rather pessimistic view of race relations. There would be two 
“back to Africa” movements, this time led by African Americans, in the 
twentieth century, by the way. By 1831, the ACS had only been able to 
repatriate about 1400 ex slaves in part because the ASC did not have 
enough ships to transport the ex-slaves, they did not enough money to buy 
the laves their freedom and pay to have them shipped to Africa, and, 
primarily, because most slaves by the 1820s were not from Africa and thus 
they had no intention of going to a land they did not know. One supported 
or colonization was a young Abraham Lincoln who gave money to the 
American Colonization Society. 


Slavery slumbered along until 1819 when Missouri applied for statehood. 
Missouri sought to enter the United States as a slave state, but the state was 
situated north of the Mason-Dixon line. The Mason Dixon line was an area 
surveyed by Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon to settle disputes among 
States’ borders such as Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, to name a 
few. As time went on, states and territories north of that survey line ended 
slavery while states or territories south of the line supported slavery. James 
Tallmadge of New York proposed an amendment calling for the gradual 
emancipation of Missouri’s slaves: no more slaves could enter the state and 
all children of slaves would be freed. The proposal did not pass Congress. 
Henry Clay’s compromise called for the admittance of Missouri as a slave 
state, admit Maine as a free state (to keep the balance of slave and free 
states in the US Senate), and prohibited slavery north of the 36 30 parallel 
(the southern border of Missouri) through the remainder of the Louisiana 
territory. The compromise set the balance between slave and free states of 
representation in the US Senate. If there was an equal number Senators 
from free and slave states, then the issue of slavery could not be settled, 
thus Congress would not need to even discuss slavery. Slaver would be that 
proverbial can kicked down the road. However, the Missouri Compromise 
sped up the slavery issue. Southerners feared that anti-slave would swell in 
numbers, they feared more numerous slave rebellions, they feared being 
isolated from the North, and they wanted to maintain the status quo -that 
slavery meant the economic survival of the South. One such slave revolt (as 
discussed in the previous chapter) was a revolt led by Nat Turner. Turner 


and his seventy-something followers killed around 65 white people. And 
while the revolt was put down, some 200 slaves were killed during the 
rebellion and in retribution after Turner was captured. The result what that 
Virginia talked about abolishing slavery but the state legislature decided to 
maintain slavery to best control society for free of freed slaves would only 
result in more bloody conflicts. So, southern leaders, such as Senator (and 
one-time vice president) John C. Calhoun began referring to slavery as “a 
positive good.” Calhoun argued that slaves were better treated than 
industrial workers in the North. 


In 1831, a Boston abolitionist named William Lloyd Garrison began 
publishing a newspaper called The Liberator. Through this newspaper he 
called for the immediate and total emancipation of all slaves, arguing that 
gradual emancipation was not working. His publication was unpopular in 
the South and agitated some northerners, such as those who operated and 
worked in textile mills, which were dependent on slave produced cotton. 
Four years later, slavery was a moral issue for abolitionists. And 
abolitionists gathered petitions demanding the elimination of slavery. But 
anti-abolitionism was popular as well, especially in Congress. Southern 
members of Congress (including John C. Calhoun) made the Gag Rule: 
Congress will ignore any request on slavery and will not even use the word 
“slavery” in their debates. John Quincy Adams vividly denounced the Gag 
Rule as an attack on the First Amendment. And by 1844 the Gag Rule was 
struck down. Northerners, including members of Congress, felt it was easier 
to prevent slavery from developing in the territories then to stop it where it 
was entrenched, which in part gave rise to the Free Soil movement. They 
formed a short lived political party. Martin Van Buren garnered 10% of the 
popular vote in the 1848 presidential election but four years later, the Free 
Soil candidate (J.P. Hale) won only 5%. Nevertheless, the fight shifted to 
the territories. 


The Woman's Movement 

In 1840, American reformers sailed to England to attend the annual anti- 
slavery conference in London. The American delegation included many 
women such as Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucretia Mott. The women 
were denied participation so on the trip home they decided on forming their 
own association. They started by running “free stores.” Stores that sold 


goods made or harvested by free laborers. Their associates, William Lloyd 
Garrison and Angelina and Sarah Grimke became open critics of abolition. 
Garrison started a newspaper called The Liberator and the Grimke sisters 
(whose parents owned slaves) spoke before the US Congress. Women, 
especially northern women, gained experiences establishing benevolent 
societies (especially helping the poor) where they learned how to organize, 
raise money, and administrate. Mott and Stanton met at that London 
conference in 1840. Over tea one day Stanton told Mott that they must “do 
something, anything” to draw attention to all the ills plaguing American 
society from ending slavery to fighting for women’s equal rights. So, in 
1848 they placed an ad in the Seneca Falls Courier announcing a two-day 
meeting of reformers. Stanton was someone a woman ahead of her time. 
When she married Harry Stanton, an abolitionist, she refused to say the 
word “obey” in her vows. 


The conference proposed the Declaration of Sentiments in which they 
changed Thomas Jefferson’s list of grievances against King George found 
in the Declaration of Independence to a list of grievances against men. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton proposed the most radical “sentiment”: woman’s 
suffrage. Her own husband initially balked at the idea. The only man who 
rose in support of Stanton’s proposal was Frederick Douglass. Even some 
women, such as Lucretia Mott, rejected universal suffrage. This is an 
excerpt from Stanton’s speech at Seneca Falls, her very first public speech: 
“The history of mankind is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations on 
the part of man toward woman, having in direct object the establishment of 
an absolute tyranny over her. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a 
candid world . .. wherever we turn, the history of woman is sad and dark, 
without any alleviating circumstances, nothing from which we can draw 
consolation.” She came out with both guns blasting. By the way, Susan B. 
Anthony was not at the Seneca Falls conference. Stanton and Anthony 
would not meet and begin their lifelong friendship and working relationship 
until the 1850s. 


Stanton believed that all of America’s ills could be fixed if women had the 
right to vote. As women believed in the same things (so was the belief at 
that time) they would vote as a block to end gambling, drunkenness, extend 
public education, and eradicate all sorts of vice and corruption. Women 


could alter the path of American society through the ballot box. Supporters 
of woman’s suffrage worked to achieve their goal through two paths. One 
group sought a Constitutional amendment while the other group worked at 
the state level to get state (and territorial) legislators to pass laws giving 
women the right to vote. Most suffrage supporters placed their cause on the 
back burner during the Civil War to work for the Union war efforts. 
Wyoming became the first territory to grant women the right to vote, which 
was in 1869. The first eight territories and states that granted universal 
suffrage were all located in the West. 


Conclusion 

The first half of the 19th century witnessed the rise of tremendous efforts to 
reshape and reform American society. Some historians argue that the reform 
impulse was to bring relief to the poor, uneducated, and unequal members 
of American society, while others argue that the reformers were more 
interested in social control, especially in light of the massive waves of 
immigrants. The nagging issue of slavery would split the reformers and 
most reforms and reformers temporarily put their organizations and efforts 
on hold during the Civil War. As a German visitor named Francis Grund 
noted, “Americans love their country not as it is but as it will be.” 


These events will lead to and affect the Civil War. First, northern women 
create a network of volunteers and administrators and when called upon by 
President Lincoln, hundreds of thousands of reformers heeded the call. 
There was no such network in the South. Northerners are somewhat used to 
new, challenging, and somewhat controversial ideas and are thus more 
likely to support the ebb and flow of battle field conditions as well as 
President Lincoln’s policies that changed as a reflection of changes on the 
battlefield. Third, long before Lincoln adds freeing the slaves as one of his 
war aims, northerners had been working to do so thus there will be a push 
to support Lincoln’s candidacy in 1860, which will directly lead to southern 
States attempting to leave the Union. Finally, the railroad. The North had 
tens of thousands of miles of railroads and they were all connected. A 
young man who enlisted in the Army in Minnesota could ride a train to the 
battlefields in Virginia is 48 hours and could bring supplies from factories 
to the battlefield much more quickly and efficiently. Southerners viewed 


railroads more along the lines of civic pride thus they were not connected 
which will make travel of people and supplies so much slower. 


Chapter 14: War Drums, 1845-1860 
This chapter examines some of the steps this country took from the death of 
Andrew Jackson through the election of 1860 that led to the Civil War. 


Introduction 

In Abraham Lincoln’s first inaugural address, he mentioned the mystic 
chords that once connected the North and the South. Those mystic chords 
include social, political, judicial, religious, and economic aspects of 
American life. Before the Civil War, people belonged to national 
organizations. Regardless of region, Americans were Democrats or Whigs, 
Methodists or Baptists, they enjoyed the same literature and supported 
economic theories based on their political outlook not their regionalism, et 
cetera. To get to the Civil War, Americans needed to snap those chords, 
creating a northern and a southern America with regional instead of national 
connections. In this chapter, I will demonstrate how and why those mystic 
chords were snapped. 


In 1845, Andrew Jackson died. His death marks the symbolic end of not 
only the Age of the Common Man but the end of nationalism, which will be 
replaced with regionalism. On his death bed a reporter asked Jackson if he 
had any regrets. He replied “I have two. Not shooting Clay and not hanging 
Calhoun.” Then he died. 


Slavery, Part I 

In 1831, William Lloyd Garrison founded the anti-slavery newspaper The 
Liberator. In it, he called form the immediate and total emancipation of all 
slaves and argued that gradual emancipation had not worked. Not 
surprisingly, the newspaper was not popular in the South and agitated 
textile mills workers who connected cotton with slavery. Without slaves, 
they feared, they would lose their jobs. In 1835, a Massachusetts anti- 
slavery society met in Boston, which was met by a mob of slavery 
supporters. Not even the people of Boston spoke with a clear voice on the 
issue of slavery. Anti-abolition was fashionable, even in Congress where, 
by 1835, southern members of Congress (including John C. Calhoun) 
created the Gag Rule: Congress will not discuss slavery and will ignore any 
request to deal with the slavery question. Members of Congress would not 
even use the word “slave.” Rather using “our peculiar institution.” John 


Quincy Adams voiced his opposition to the Gag Rule, arguing that the Gar 
Rule went against the First Amendment. In 1844 the Gag Rule was struck 
down. 


Some members of Congress (as well as anti-slavery societies) believed that 
ending slavery was easier by prohibiting slavery in the territories then by 
ending slavery where it already existed. For example, the Free Spoil party, 
which called for the prohibition of not only slaves but free Africans in the 
western territories. The Free Soilers were as much anti-black as they were 
anti-slavery. In 1848 Martin Van Buren ran for president on the Free Soil 
ticket and garnered 10% of the popular vote. Four years later, J.P. Hale only 
won 5% of the vote. However, the fight shifted from the states to the 
territories. 


Texas 

While Texas was part of the northern most border of Mexico, southern 
immigrants went to Texas and brought their slaves with them (even though 
the Mexican government prohibited slavery and outlawed slavery in 
Mexico in 1829). So, Americans living in Texas used the term 
“permanently indentured servants.” Mexican officials became concerned 
with the growing slave population in Texas. In 1835 General Santa Ana 
became the dictator of Mexico, Americans living in Texas declared their 
independence, the Alamo falls, Texans defeat Santa Ana in San Jacinto 
(near present-day Houston) to gain their independence and requests that the 
US government annex Texas. Polk asked Congress for money to pay 
Mexico for seizing territory as well as war related damages and losses by 
Mexicans in both Texas and Mexico proper. A Democrat Representative 
from Pennsylvania, David Wilmot, attached a rider to the appropriations bill 
stating that slavery could not be extended to the new territories. The rider 
passed in the House but failed in the Senate. This demonstrates that the 
legislative branch was divided over the question of slavery as early as 1848. 
Andrew Jackson refused. In the presidential election of 1844 both the 
Democrat (Martin Van Buren) and the Whig candidate (Henry Clay) 
pledged not to annex Texas if they won the election. Southern Democrats 
unhappy with Van Buren’s position so they changed the rules of nominating 
their presidential candidate: a 2/3rds vote was needed to become the party’s 
nominee. Four years later James Polk was the Democrat nominee. He won 


the presidential election. But before Polk was sworn in, the outgoing 
president (Tyler) annexed Texas. However, the border between Texas and 
Mexico was unclear. Texans claimed the border was the Rio Grande river 
while Mexican officials argued that the border was the Nueces River (closer 
to San Antonio). 


President Polk decides to defend the Texas territory as defined by Texas’ 
officials. Polk sent troops to south Texas. Mexican troops engage American 
troops. And the US-Mexican War began. Lasting not quite 18 months, in 
February of 1848 the warring parties signed the Treat of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo, establishing the Rio Grande as the border, US gained the rest of 
the northern tier of Mexico, pays the Mexican government $15 million for 
the land, repays Texas’ debt to Mexico, and then Texas becomes a state. In 
1949, California and New Mexico seek statehood. Congress allowed both 
territories to decide the slave question through popular vote. California 
enters the US as a free state, which ticked off southerners, which led to the 
Compromise of 1850. Pushed through by Senator Henry Clay, the 
legislation had several parts. California would be admitted as a free state. 
The New Mexican territory would be split into two states (eventually Utah 
and New Mexico). Slavery in that territory would be decided later. Texas 
loses much of its claim (which at the time included parts of modern day 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, to name a few) and the US 
taxpayers would take over the debt incurred by Texas when it was a 
sovereign country. No slave trading in Washington DC and there would be 
no limits on the interstate slave trade. Finally, a new fugitive slave law 
proposed more strict penalties on escaped slaves, such as the establishment 
of a special court to hear the cases of suspected slaves (judges were paid per 
case. They received $5 when the found the defendant to be indeed free and 
$10 when they found the defendant to be a runaway slave.). Of the 
Compromise of 1850, George Hilliard (a Whig, a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature and a lawyer who was in practice with Charles 
Sumner) wrote, “When it was all over, and I was left alone in my office, I 
put my hands to my face and wept. I could do nothing else.” Americans 
believed the Compromise of 1850 ended the slave question. A one-time 
Congressman from Illinois, Abraham Lincoln wrote in his diary that all the 
big questions of the day had been answered in the Compromise of 1850. 


By 1821, four states adopted complete emancipation: Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Maine. In five states, slavery was gradually 
ending (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island. And according to the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, slavery was 
prohibited in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and the Michigan territory. Meanwhile, 
a fight was brewing in the Pacific Northwest. The Oregon Territory 
included what is today Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and parts of Canada 
(British Colombia and islands in the Puget Sound). On the other side, 
British officials declared that the Canadian province of British Colombia 
included what is today Washington and Oregon. Thus, both parties claimed 
the same territory. Americans streamed into the Oregon Territory, which 
alarmed the British. Polk said that he would take all of Oregon Territory for 
the US. “54-40 of Fight” was the slogan of the day. The 54-40 parallel was 
present day British Colombia. Except for the Pig War (1859), the sides 
came to an agreement to establish the border between the US and Canada 
without conflict. Residents of the Oregon Territory petitioned to enter the 
US as free states (Oregon, Washington, and Idaho). 


Slavery: The Unasked Question 
“Freedom is national; slavery only local and sectional.” Salmon P. Chase 
(future Secretary of the Treasury under President Abraham Lincoln). 


In the election of 1848, only one candidate does not address the slave 
question and that was Zachery Taylor (Whig). Lewis Cass (Democrat) said 
that popular sovereignty would address the slave question. Democrats 
supported local government and thus the Democratic Party wanted local 
communities to decide, by ballot, if they supported or rejected slavery. 
Martin Van Buren (Free Soil) said that no slaves should be allowed in the 
western territories (he adopted the Wilmot Proviso). And the outgoing 
president (Polk) wanted to just extend the 36-30th parallel (southern border 
of Missouri) to the Pacific Ocean. Americans elected the person who said 
nothing about slavery, suggesting that Americans were not interested in 
dealing with the slave question at that time. 


However, slavery began to be debated among many American Protestant 
sects. Unable to decide if they should support or reject slavery, the 
Presbyterian church split into the Northern Presbyterians and the Southern 


Presbyterians. In 1844 the Methodists split creating the Northern Methodist 
church and the Southern Methodist church. And one year later, the Baptists 
split into the Northern Baptists and Southern Baptists. Southern Methodist 
University was established in 1911 and the largest Protestant sect in the US 
today is the Southern Baptists. Southerners defended slavery in part as 
being ordained by God (“Slaves, obey your masters.”). Many figures in the 
Christian bible originally owed “slaves” (the word changed to servants in 
American bibles after the Civil War). Slavery is a historical reality. Greeks 
owned slaves. Romans owned slaves. Africans owned slaves. Europeans 
owned slaves. Slavery was the lynchpin of the South’s economy. Slavery 
benefited Africans because their masters offered the blessings and security 
of Christianity. And, slave supporters argued that slaves were treated better 
(they received food, shelter, and medicine) than the “wage slaves” working 
in northern factories. 


There were four positions that could be taken on slavery. Some supported 
unrestricted expansion (based on the Fifth Amendment that American could 
not lose their “life, liberty, or property” without due cause and slaves were 
property). Some believed in compromise (1820, 1850, for example). Others 
supported popular sovereignty (let citizens in each state vote) and then there 
were those who supported restriction based on the Congressional power to 
regulate the laws of the territories per Article 1 of the US Constitution. 


Stepping Stones 

The Compromise of 1850 cracked the national unity of the Democrats. On 
one side were those who supported popular sovereignty, which means 
people could prohibit slavery through the ballot box. On the other side were 
those who supported the Fifth Amendment of the US Constitution which 
prohibits government from interfering with property and many considered 
slaves to be property thus they could expand slavery anywhere in the 
country. About this same time Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote a book called 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or Life Among the Lowly. In it, Stowe wrote 
graphically about the inherent evils of slavery from torture to tearing 
families apart and convinced may who were on the fence about the need to 
end slavery. The book was an international bestseller. Queen Victoria said, 
when she read the book she wept. Her father, Lyman Beecher, was a well- 
known fiery preacher and abolitionist who used his pulpit to convince his 


followers to take up arms to prevent the expansion of slavery into Kansas 
(see below). And many southerners expressed interest in gaining new slave 
territories such as by taking Cuba, or Nicaragua (William Walker invaded 
Nicaragua with a group of pro slavery fighters from Tennessee), or even 
Mexico. 


The presidential election of 1852 is important because the biggest issue of 
the election was which political party took credit for coming up with 
popular sovereignty -slavery was not a driving issue. Henry Clay and 
Daniel Webster died and Winfield Scott was the Whig candidate, however 
southern Whigs refused to support him thus the Whig part ceased to be a 
national party in 1852. Franklin Pierce, the Democrat, won the White 
House. 


In 1854, the Senate Committee on the Territories discussed how they would 
prepare what was left of the old Louisiana Purchase territory for eventual 
states. The head of that committee was Stephen Douglas (D) from Illinois. 
Douglas was one of the leaders of the Young America movement: believed 
in manifest destiny, expansionists, backed 54’40, looked beyond US border 
for new territories (backed the Ostend Manifesto) and were major 
supporters of a transcontinental railroad. As being from Illinois, Douglas 
wanted the hub to be Chicago. Southerners on the committee would support 
that if Douglas carved what was left of the Louisiana Purchase territory into 
two territories and hoping that the southern territory (Kansas) would 
become a slave state. Kansas was north of the Missouri Compromise Line 
of 36730, thus bringing in Kansas as a slave state would smack in the face 
of that old agreement. Besides, Douglas owned land in Illinois and he 
would profit if he could get the railroad to come through Illinois so Douglas 
had an economic reason to support the wishes of southern members of his 
committee. The committee created a northern territory called Nebraska and 
a southern territory called Kansas. Douglas supported the southern view 
that the Compromise of 1850 annulled the Missouri Compromise, that 
slavery could be extended out West. And, Douglas supported popular 
sovereignty, thus people would be allowed to vote to accept or reject 
slavery during the territorial phase. Personally, however, Douglas believed 
that slavery just would not be profitable in either Kansas or Nebraska. Some 
Whigs, outraged about the possibility or reintroducing slavery to the North, 


met in Ripon Wisconsin and formed a new political party called the 
Republican Party. In 1854 the Republicans had only one plank to their 
platform: support the Wilmot Proviso. In other words, slavery would not be 
expanded beyond the states that already allowed slavery. Meanwhile, some 
old Whigs and anti-immigration/anti-Catholic Democrats for a new political 
party called the Know Nothing Party. The new party quickly fell apart when 
its leaders took a position on the slaver question. Northern Democrats 
reacted violently to Douglas’ ideas on the territories. They felt that slavery 
was a threat to the Union and if the Kansas-Nebraska Act passed, the anti- 
slave forces should “erect a new standard of freedom . . . rescuing the 
country from the domination of slavery.” They discussed secession and the 
growing slave power conspiracy. 


Pro and anti-slavery forces poured into Kansas. Although the rest of the 
nation entered the Civil War in 1861, fighting between the camps broke out 
in Kansas in 1856. Lyman Beecher sent boxes of rifles, which his 
supporters nicknamed “Beecher’s Bibles.” They fought with swords, rifles, 
and even cannons. Some wore uniforms. There was a tremendous amount 
of guerrilla tactics such as ambushing suspected foes. 1856 was a 
presidential election year. Northern Democrats supported popular 
sovereignty while a growing number of southern Democrats supported the 
Fifth Amendment. James Buchanan (D) beat the first Republican to run for 
president -John C. Fremont. In 1856 Republicans called for the abolishment 
of slavery in all territories. Some southern Democrats openly opined about 
a coming civil war if Fremont won the election. Buchanan garnered 1.8 
million votes and 174 electoral votes. He won 14 slave states and 5 free 
states. Fremont gained 1.3 million votes and 114 electoral votes. He won 11 
free states. Southerners noted that Fremont almost won the election without 
winning any slave states. The Republican party noted that as well. There 
were widespread calls for the newly elected president to weigh in on the 
matter. He said that the issue will be settled, soon, by the Supreme Court. 


Dred Scott was a slave, owned by an Army officer, who spent most of his 
life in Wisconsin. Upon his master’s death Scott sued for his freedom 
arguing that slavery was illegal in Wisconsin. The Supreme Court issued 
three decisions. First, Scott was a slave and thus had no right to use the 
legal system because black people are not citizens. Second, slaves are 


property and the Fifth Amendment prohibits government from restricting 
property, thus, three, the Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional. Slave 
owners cheered while abolitionists and Republicans prepared for the 
possibility of the return of slavery to the North and the rapid expansion of 
slavery out West. Northerners called the Supreme Court to be in the slave 
power conspiracy as five judges had owned slaves including the Chief 
Justice, Roger Taney. The Dred Scott decision split the national unity of the 
judiciary. 


Meanwhile, fighting in Kansas intensified. An abolitionist who believed 
God instructed him to go to Kansas and kill pro slave forces, entered the 
camp of what he believed to be people who sympathized with slave owners 
at Potawatomie Creek and killed them all. Brown became a hero for the 
most ardent of abolitionists. The territorial governor called for an election. 
More people voted who were registered to vote. The governor called for 
another election. Several elections resulted in widespread fraud and 
intimidation. In that first fraudulent election, the pro slave side won and 
they wrote a constitution for the territory in Lecompton. The anti-slavery 
group, who lost the first fraudulent election, formed their own government 
so in 1856 there were two governments in Kansas. Pro slavery militia raids 
the anti-slavery town of Lawrence, killing many. The senator from 
Massachusetts, Charles Sumner, an abolitionist, gave a speech in which he 
denounced the evils of slavery, the butchery in Kansas, and even criticized a 
fellow senator -Butler, from South Carolina. Butler’s nephew, Congressman 
Preston “Bully” Brooks of South Carolina enters the floor of the Senate and 
beats the older Sumner until he collapses on the Senate floor. In the melee, 
Brook’s cane broke and so sympathetic southerners sent new canes to 
Brook. Brook became a hero for the slave supporters. Northerners and 
southerners began to look at each other with increased mistrust. 


In 1850, George Templeton Strong (an attorney from New Jersey) was 
opposed to abolition and argued that slaves in the South were better off than 
free blacks in the North. After Sumner’s beating Strong wrote about the 
“reckless, insolent brutality” of the South, which will lead him to embrace 
abolition. By 1858 Strong wrote that slavery was “the greatest crime on the 
largest scale ever know to history.” During the Civil War Strong will work 
to alleviate medical care for wounded troops and he personally funded a 


military unit. After the War Strong worked to bring southern Democrats and 
ex-slaves into the Republican party. 


President Buchanan supported the pro-slavery constitution, even thought it 
was drafted by victors of a clearly fraudulent election. And Stephen 
Douglass breaks with the president to support the Republicans in vetoing 
Kansas’s call to enter the US as a slave state because popular sovereignty 
was made a mockery. The result was the further splintering of the 
Democrats and, the issue in Kansas gave the Republicans a major campaign 
issue. 


In 1858, Senator Stephen Douglass was challenged by Abraham Lincoln. 
They engaged in a series of debates throughout the state in the late summer 
and early fall. The press was closely following these debates because the 
national consensus was that Douglas would be the Democrat nominee for 
president in 1860 (Buchanan was universally disliked among Democrats). 
Lincoln needed to demonstrate how the Democrats were hopeless divided 
on the issue of slavery. In Freeport, Illinois Douglas said that through 
popular sovereignty voters could keep slaves (and even black people) from 
entering their states. Lincoln asked how can the Democrats support the 
Dred Scott decision (which called for the unlimited expansion of slavery) 
and popular sovereignty (which could end slavery’s expansion). Although 
Lincoln was unsuccessful in unseating Douglas, the media attention did 
elevate Lincoln onto the national stage and when the Republicans need a 
national voice, they will tum to Lincoln. 


The next year, John Brown devised a plan to end slavery. A plan that he 
said came from God. He would build his own army of slaves, kill all the 
slave owners, then march on Washington DC to punish the elected officials 
who allowed slavery to last as long as it did. Brown even drafted a new 
constitution. His plan failed at the first attack. While attempting to seize 
weapons from an armory in Harper’s Ferry, Virginia the group was 
surprised by a person loading a train. The group shot and killed the worker, 
who was a free black man. The gunfire alerted the townsfolk who 
summoned the militia. Quickly John Brown and everyone in his party was 
either killed or captured. Brown was tried, found guilty of insurrection, and 
was put to death. John Brown became a martyr for the abolitionists. On 


their way to fight the Confederates, a group of Massachusetts soldiers 
stopped to pray at the gravesite of John Brown. Southerners declared 
Brown to be a Republican and that the Republican party sent Brown to 
initiate a slave uprising. Northemers were appalled at southerners cheering 
and applauding during Brown’s execution (about 10,000 people showed 
up). Republican leadership turned to Lincoln to offer the party’s address on 
Brown. At Cooperstown in New York, Lincoln stated that Brown was not a 
Republican nor even a representative of abolitionists but rather a madman 
who had even wanted to kill the president and leaders of Congress. 
Southerners were not appeased by Lincoln’s words. 


Election of 1860 

The Democrats were torn. Northern Democrats supported Stephen Douglas 
and popular sovereignty, thus slavery could be prohibited in states. 
Southern Democrats supported John Breckenridge, who supported the Dred 
Scott decision. Vote after vote, the party was split. The Democrats even 
moved their convention to two other cities hoping a change in venue would 
affect the ballot. To no avail. Thus, the Democratic Party decided to support 
two candidates for president, thus completely ending the Democratic party 
as a national entity and securing the election for the Republicans. Some 
former Whigs formed the Constitutional Union Party and nominated John 
Bell. Bell argued that the union was greater than slavery thus he supported a 
status quo view on slavery. 


In 1858, Abraham Lincoln received the Republican nomination for Illinois 
senate raced. He lost to Douglas. Lincoln was a self-taught lawyer (most 
lawyers at that time did not go to college). He was a member of the Illinois 
legislature and a one-time member of the House of Representatives. He 
supported the Wilmot Provision and abolishing slavery in Washington, DC. 
While he believed in abolishing slavery, he did not believe that Africans 
were equal to white people thus he supported repatriating freemen and 
abolished slaves to Africa. He felt colonization was the answer to what to 
do once slavery ends. He supported Freemont in the 1858 presidential 
election and helped the Republican party to become a national party. And, 
he was a proponent of the Free Soiler idea of prohibiting slaves from living 
in the western territories. 


The Republicans met in Chicago, Illinois. Five men vied to be the second 
Republican to run for president and as the Democrats were hopelessly split, 
and fielding two candidates which will mean that Democratic voters will be 
split, they vied to become the next president of the United States. They 
were William Seward, Salmon Chase, Edward Bates, Simon Cameron, and 
Abraham Lincoln. All key rivals in the Republican party. After three 
ballots, Abraham Lincoln was elected to be the Republican nominee. And, 
the other four men would become key figures on Lincoln’s cabinet: William 
Seward became the Secretary of State, Chase was Lincoln’s Secretary of 
Treasury, Attorney General became Bates and the Secretary of War was 
Simon Cameron. These four positions make up the “war cabinet” -the 
cabinet members needed to support war efforts. 


Results 


Bell won three states: Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Breckenridge 
won all of the slave owning south and Lincoln won the northern states. 
Lincoln won the electoral vote thus ensuring him the victory. 
Candidate/Popular Vote/Electoral Vote 


e Lincoln /1.9 million/ 180 
e Douglas /1.4 million/ 12 
e Breckenridge /800k/ 72 
¢ Bell /600k/ 39 


Meanings of the Election 

Bell ran on the idea that slavery was not as important as maintaining the 
union thus is elected he would allow slavery to continue status quo ante. 
Breckenridge supported slavery, specifically the Fifth Amendment and the 
Dred Scott decision. Douglas supported popular sovereignty thus voters 
could support slavery. Lincoln was the only candidate who ran on the idea 
that slavery must be limited. Southerners threatened to secede if Lincoln 
won the election. Lincoln won only northern states (he was not on the ballot 
in most of the slave states). Douglas won one slave state and split a free 
state with Lincoln. And Breckenridge and Bell divided up the 14 remaining 
slave states. If you tally the total votes, most Americans supported the 
possibility of maintaining slavery, thus preventing war by a count of 2.8 


million popular votes and 123 electoral votes versus Lincoln’s 1.9 million 
supporters (although Lincoln would have still won the electoral college). 
So, one way to analyze the election of 1860 is that most Americans were 
not willing to go to war over slavery. However, Lincoln was not on the 
ballot in nearly every slave state. Thus, Lincoln’s popular and electoral vote 
came only from the anti-slave north. Therefore, another way of looking at 
the election of 1860 was that northerners wanted to deal with the slave 
question once and for all and were willing to provoke war over the issue. 


"Seccessionitis" 

Southern leadership denounced the election in that Republicans launched 
nothing short of a revolution to get control of the federal government. The 
North, the pro-slave forces argued, had become a meddling society which 
must be addressed via secession. South Carolina’s legislature voted to break 
away from the United States in December of 1860. One observer said South 
Carolina is “too small for a republic and too large for an insane asylum.” By 
February of 1861 Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Texas voted to follow the treasonous act of South Carolina. Virginia 
vacillates as to which side to support. After South Carolina attacks the 
Union at Fort Sumter, Virginia commits suicide by joining the fleeing 
states. 


Arkansas, Tennessee, and North Carolina join the Confederacy after 
Lincoln takes the oath of office. Four slave states remain in their steadfast 
support of the United States: Missouri, Kentucky, Delaware, and Maryland. 
Lincoln had something to do with Maryland staying in the Union by having 
suspected pro-slavery legislature arrested until after the legislature voted on 
staying or seceding. Interestingly enough, Sam Houston (a slave owner) 
was governor of Texas when the secession movement hit. He opposed 
leaving the Union; refused to sign an allegiance to the Confederacy so he 
retired and died in 1863. James Buchanan, the outgoing president, had 
hoped that the war would not start until after he left office. He did throw the 
pro-Confederacy folks out of his cabinet and believed secession to be 
illegal. Thus, he sends ships of reinforcements and supplies to Fort Sumter, 
off the coast of South Carolina. The ship was fired on so the ship turned 
around (that was in January of 1861). He removed troops from South 
Carolina proper and placed them on Fort Sumter. 


Lincoln got all sorts of advice from ignoring the secession movement to 
immediately sending in Union troops to put down the rebellious actions of 
the slave states. He never considered concession. He did believe that he was 
elected to keep the Union together and not to extend slavery to the western 
territories. Lincoln sends letters to southern friends declaring that he will 
support the Constitution (he will allow slavery to exist) and the Wilmot 
Proviso (but prohibiting slavery’s expansion out West). He would 
vigorously enforce the fugitive slave law as adopted in the Compromise of 
1850. One of the letters went to and old Whig college of his, Alexander 
Stephens (who was the Vice President of the Confederacy). Lincoln 
promised that he would no5t interfere with slavery where it currently 
existed. At one point, Lincoln floated the trial balloon that he would support 
a constitutional amendment to allow slavery to exist where it existed in 
perpetuity. In his first inaugural address, Lincoln noted such when he said 
“T have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution of 
slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do 
so, and have no inclination to do so.” 


Abraham Lincoln ends his first inaugural address by directly appealing 
to southerners: 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not in mine, is the 
momentous issue of civil war. The Government will not assail you. You can 
have no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors. You have no oath 
registered in heaven to destroy the Government, while I shall have the most 
solemn one to "preserve, protect, and defend it.” I am loath to close. We are 
not enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. Though passion may 
have strained it must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battlefield and patriot grave to every living 
heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of 
the Union, when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels 
of our nature. 


President Lincoln said if the US goes to war, it will not be over slavery but 
rather over political power: is the federal government or state governments 
supreme? The president of the Confederacy, Jeff Davis, concurred. It was 
the vice president of the Confederate States and Lincoln’s one-time Whig 
colleague Alexander Stephens who articulate that slavery is indeed the sole 


reason for going to war. A war that Lincoln was ill prepared for. He called 
up 75,000 troops for a 90-day stint in the Army. Clearly, Lincoln thought 
the issue will be resolved quickly and easily. 


Progressive Era (Part I) 
This chapter, in a freely available e-textbook for college US history survey 
courses, examines the Progressive Era. 


Dakota Territory was booming in 1881 when John Henry and Emma Smith 
DeVoe moved from their home in Washington, Illinois, in large measure 
due to the extension of the railroad. The railroad brought settlers, many of 
whom were Civil War veterans, widows, or orphans, to the region to make 
their fortunes in gold, while others came on the promise of free, fertile land 
in central Dakota. The DeVoes came because John Henry had accepted a 
position with the railroad. 


The young couple settled in the newly established town of Huron. 
Gambling dens and saloons thrived in the town, and men frequently 
discharged their weapons in the city limits and engaged in drunken scuffles. 
Women filed complaints against men who had seduced them with promises 
of marriage, but then—after illicit love affairs—refused to marry them. 
Houses of prostitution openly operated on the main thoroughfares, which 
were nothing but wide dirt paths dotted with animal waste and human 
refuse. 


Given their interest in prohibition as well as their affiliation with the 
Baptists, ties between the Dakota Baptist Convention and the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union (WCTU) were solid, and so over the next few 
years, the DeVoes served as Christian soldiers working to create a city 
dedicated to the social mores they subscribed to: prohibition and the 
elimination of gambling halls, saloons, and brothels in town. Troubled by 
the lack of morals in their new community, Emma and John Henry helped to 
establish many of Huron’s voluntary groups, including Huron’s literary 
association. Volunteerism was all the rage out West in the decades 
following the Civil War. 


Likeminded reformers joined the organization such as Edwin G. Wheeler, 
the owner of a drug store and deacon of the First Baptist Church. They and 
other Huronites established the association for the purpose of keeping 
“young people away from the haunts whose influence destroys mind, body, 
and soul,” in other words working class forms of leisure—bars, billiard 
rooms, and gambling dens. The Dakota Huronite, whose editors supported 


prohibition, praised the organizations for their efforts saying, “It will at 
least remove the excuse of those who spend their time in places of ill repute, 
that there is no place else to go.” 


These Gilded Age moral reform efforts, although more aligned in 
philosophy with American reform movements of the early nineteenth 
century, opened the door and paved the way for Emma to become involved 
with other, broader political campaigns in Dakota Territory and eventually 
as a major organizer for the National American Woman’s Suffrage 
Association and a central figure in western states passing legislation that 
allowed women the right to vote. The story of the DeVoes demonstrates a 
turning point in U.S history when Americans’ focus on moral reform takes 
a new approach and a new focus that we call today Progressivism. 


No time period in American history is possibly as misunderstood, 
convoluted, and nebulous, yet important to clearly understand to better 
appreciate the economic, political, and social liberties of American society 
in the late-twentieth and early twenty-first centuries, as the Progressive Era. 
Neither a national movement, nor a singular ideology, or a coherent time 
frame, the Progressive Era usually falls under the umbrellic Gilded Age at 
its earliest roots by the rise of agrarian reform measures in the 1870s and, at 
its demise, the end of the Woodrow Wilson administration shortly after “the 
war to make the world safe for democracy.” Yet the Progressive seeds will 
bloom in the 1940s and again in the 1960s under the presidencies of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Lyndon Baines Johnson. 


As with other “modern” periods, ages, or times, the Progressive Era traces 
its roots back to the rough and tumble alleys of thoroughfares of Boston, 
Philadelphia, and New York where, before the Civil War, burgeoning 
American factories and ever-increasing immigration created an entrenched 
working class and a major gang problem (especially in New York). In the 
first half of the nineteenth century, morally-charged, upper class women 
silently protested in front of saloons or created urban political parties with 
the hopes of codifying what they considered anti-social behaviors (not 
unlike the efforts of the DeVoes in the 1880s). They demanded changes to 
public and private morality that tended to smack more of social control and 
less of progressive assistance to the newly arrived immigrants. Nonetheless, 


what makes the Progressive Era different from previous periods of U.S. 
history where moral reformers demanded changes to public behavior, was 
the inherent belief in the use of evangelism, education, and native-born 
American political, economic, and social ideals to both identify problems as 
well as to divine solutions. In a word, while earlier reformers used the rod 
of morality to control behavior, Progressive reformers used academia and 
their belief in the inherent superiority of American strategies as the fulcrum 
from which all meaningful change will turn. 


Progressive reformers also tended to see the United States on an 
evolutionary path. Charles Darwin’s ideas on biological change over time 
began to be applied to society. Known as Social Darwinism, learned 
Americans tried to figure out why some people failed in life while others 
succeeded. Why were some poor while others rich? Why were some sickly 
while others healthy? What caused sin, vice, and malfeasance? The answer 
was evolution: some groups of people were more evolved than others. The 
highest stage of evolution on a nation scale was the United States: 
American religious ideas, American economic theory, American political 
theory, and American culture were all evolved beyond those of European, 
African, Asian, and Latin American politics, cultures, religions, and 
societies. 


In the late nineteenth century, some Americans will conclude that 
Americans had a special, God-given mission to spread American social, 
political, economic, and religious ideas to those who were not as advanced, 
even in the face of physical hardship. This became known as the “White 
Man’s Burden,” from a poem written by an English proponent of the duty 
of civilized peoples to help those who are less civilized. 


An example of American display in this belief that nations evolve was 
evidenced in a major theme of the 1904 World’s Fair in St. Louis: 
classification. William McGee, one of the directors of the fair, created an 
exhibit that was a literal walk through national evolution. Beginning with 
the most uncivilized society, as McGee defined “civilization,” and ending at 
the most advanced of societies (spoiler alert — the U.S.), McGee strove "to 
represent human progress from the dark prime to the highest enlightenment, 
from savagery to civic organization, from egoism to altruism.” 


The tour began with a walk through the Igorot Village. The Igorots were 
scantly clad peoples living in the Philippines who were head hunters and ate 
dogs. Fair directors supplied dogs to the people, although there were rumors 
that the Igorot snuck off the fair grounds and procured dogs from the near- 
by neighborhoods. Then came European civilization but the most highly 
advanced, evolved, and perfected society was the United States, which was 
the last stop of the exhibit. The exhibit also included a few freshly painted, 
steel battleships that were moored in an artificial lake created specifically to 
demonstrate the new American naval power initially proposed by Teddy 
Roosevelt when he worked in the Department of the Navy. The Igorot, 
American Indians, Africans, and other peoples were hired to live, work, and 
be on display throughout the fair’s run. This exhibit was a physical example 
of the “truth” that societies evolve—maybe not progressive as we use the 
word today but certainly progressive for the late-nineteenth and early- 
twentieth century Americans. 


What did it mean to be a “Progressive”? 


The Progressives shared some common traits. First, they tended to have 
Evangelical backgrounds or experiences. Following the Civil War there 
developed a swell among Protestants that they were the true leaders of this 
country (politically, socially, and economically) and thus only they could 
speak in the best interests of this country, as they professed those best 
interests to be. This idea led to action, specifically young men (and 
sometimes women) being sent out around the country and around the world 
to spread American ideas on politics, society, and the economy through 
what they believed to be the driving force behind the success of the United 
States, which of course was Protestantism. Unlike pre-Civil War forms of 
evangelism that focused on traditional religious preaching (Mark 16:15 “Go 
ye into all into the world, and preach the gospel to every creature”), 
Progressive Era evangelism included political, social, and economic 
evangelism. 


Many Progressive reforms had backgrounds in religious evangelicalism. 
Today, many American religious groups send out their own to profess their 
particular versions of “Truth” with the hopes of converting others to their 
belief system. Mormons might spend two years evangelizing, so too do 


Jehovah Witnesses knock of their neighbors’ doors. Some evangelize 
through the media, such as Rick Warren and his wildly popular book The 
Purpose Driven Life. Possibly this nation’s most-known evangelical 
preacher is Billy Graham. 


Domestic and foreign missionaries published magazines, such as The 
Heathen Women’s Friend; they established offices throughout the American 
West, Asia, the Ottoman Empire, and Latin America. And, even claimed the 
United States on behalf of God such as William Booth (founder of the 
Salvation Army) when in the early spring of 1880 Booth established a 
missionary outpost in New York where his followers began preaching to the 
homeless of the largest city in this country. Evangeline Booth, a daughter of 
the founder, became an American citizen and led the Salvation Army in the 
United States for three decades (1904-1934). The Salvation Army had the 
twin tenets of religious salvation through Jesus Christ with a combination of 
Methodism and a whiff of millennialism and social salvation in which the 
group tried to rid the world of poverty. It is the second of these goals that 
this English organization will affect American Progressive reformers and 
ideas, such as Jane Addams and the Settlement House Movement (see 
below). 


Interestingly enough, the rise of evangelism paralleled the dramatic increase 
in the number of Roman Catholics in this country. In the last three decades 
of the nineteenth century, Roman Catholics doubled in numbers causing 
more than mere concern among the native-born Protestants. Some of this 
nation’s most popular evangelicals included Dwight Moody who preached 
an exceptionally pessimistic view of human history and Washington 
Gladden who, out of step with most Americans in the late nineteenth 
century, called for the federal government to take an increasingly active role 
in protecting unions and the working class. 


A second trait common among those who hoisted the Progressive banner 
was a grounding in social sciences. Before the Civil War, academic pursuits 
were exceptionally limited in both the numbers of Americans who could 
afford to attend colleges as well as the curriculum offered at those 
institutions. Many universities offered students what they considered to be a 
well-rounded education grounded in the classics such as Latin, Ancient 


history, and Renaissance art. After the Civil War, more universities began 
allowing women to attend and so too did their curricula change to include 
classes in “new” disciplines such as anthropology, political science, 
sociology, psychology. The need for people with educational backgrounds 
in engineering became evident as this nation’s railroad system spread 
further west and connected more communities than ever before. As more 
family-owned, mom-and-pop shops or general stores became gobbled up by 
national corporations such as the National Biscuit Company (Nabisco), 
International Business Machines (IBM), or Standard Oil, industrial leaders 
such as John Rockefeller, Cornelius Vanderbilt, and Andrew Carnegie 
increasingly demanded employees who had educational backgrounds in 
business, as opposed to Medieval art, for example. 


With the sheer lack of anything resembling a business program, Rockefeller 
used his own money to create an institution tasked with training business 
leaders. His school, the University of Chicago, also created a new, advanced 
program for the study of business called the Masters in Business 
Administration, or MBA. Before the Civil War, the only school that offered 
degrees in engineering was the U.S. Military Academy at West Point. 


These new fields of study had one thing in common: they all examined 
human behavior (sociology) or overcoming obstacles (such as in 
engineering). The study of human behavior usually focuses on the negative 
or abhorrent thus once you study the rules to how societies are ordered, you 
begin to identify problems and then you get to apply your knowledge 
gained in university study on how to solve those problems. The spread of 
both engineering schools, as well as institutions that offered programs in 
business, resulted in the idea that the world (or at least the United States) 
could be categorized, evaluated, assessed, and proper measures applied to 
fix problems or to surmount obstacles. 


In other words, the development of social sciences and engineering 
programs and their application to society was strikingly similar to the 
Enlightenment, which hit the British colonies in North America during the 
first half of the eighteenth century just before the American War for 
Independence. And not unlike the Enlightenment that produced physical 
spaces to showcase “modern” ideas and inventions (such as universities, 


libraries, and even fairs), Progressive era accomplishments too were 
celebrated in public spaces. 


Colossal, year-long extravaganzas to publicize and draw attention to 
accomplishments, shine light on new ideas, and demonstrate American 
technological advances was evidenced in the world fairs that were iconic 
glimpses of everything new, bright, right, and wrong in the Progressive era. 
At the Chicago fair in 1893, which drew an estimated crowd of over 27 
million people, visitors marveled at the scientific and technological 
advances to include a massive lighted tower supplied to the fair by a 
fledging company calling itself General Electric (GE). 


Visitors experienced many products for the first time that we take for 
granted today such as movies (courtesy of Thomas Edison), pancake-in-a- 
box kit (the retro house-slave-inspired look of “Aunt Jemima”), the 
automatic dishwasher (invented by Josephine Cochrane), and two flavors of 
a new kind of candy (Juicy Fruit and Spearmint) called gum unveiled by a 
Chicago candy maker, William Wrigley, Jr. Visitors also tasted for the first 
time shredded wheat and diet soda. They rode the first ferris wheel 
(invented by a fellow aptly named Ferris). They marveled at the vertical file 
(a business necessity), and they conserved their calories by riding on 
moveable sidewalks, as opposed to having to use the old fashioned form of 
locomotion—walking. American progress was showcased indeed! 


Once the principles of science and technology were understood, then those 
principles could be applied to solve society’s problems. In the case of GE, 
the problem was human beings tended to have difficulties seeing in the 
dark, and candle, oil, or gas lights were not terribly efficient nor overtly 
powerful, hence the development of electric light (thanks in large measure 
to the work of Thomas Edison). Many of the inventions and products 
demonstrated at the Chicago fair suggested that the American pace of life 
was speeding up (you no longer had time to mix flour, salt, sugar, and 
baking powder hence the invention of Aunt Jemima) and that American 
pockets were getting deeper (buying “store bought” food products were not 
as cost effective as making the food yourself). 


Nevertheless, although newly minted college graduates characterize the 
Progressive era, a college education was something that most Americans 


could not afford to pursue and was not necessary to obtain meaningful 
work. By 1900, only about 4 percent of Americans of traditional college 
ages were attending college. Those who could afford the cost and were 
accepted (most universities refused to matriculate women) tended to put 
their college educations to work for their communities through progressive 
reform such as Jane Addams and other social Progressives. 


These Progressives were true-blue believers in the American society, 
politics, religion, and especially American capitalism. They were not 
Marxists, Communists, or anarchists. They were people who had an 
opportunity to gain formal education beyond the scope of what would pass 
today for a high school education, and that education tended to emphasize 
new intellectual fields. Those new intellectual fields tended to focus on 
society’s problems and how to fix those problems. 


For example, after decades of dawn to dusk work on his Wisconsin farm, 
Hamlin Garland decided that college was the way through which he would 
elevate his life. He became a famous novelist using his own background as 
the basis for his publications, thus shedding light on the backbreaking, 
hand-to-mouth life style of American farmers, who Thomas Jefferson called 
“God’s chosen people.” A free-born black woman, Lucie Stanton Day, 
wanted to enlighten the plight of her people while also working to help 
them get off the farms so she obtained a college degree and moved to 
Mississippi where she spent the rest of her life teaching freed slaves. A 
young Sioux named Ohiyesa earned a medical degree from Boston 
University, changed his name to Dr. Charles Eastman, and married a white 
reformer named Elaine Goodale. The couple moved to Pine Ridge where 
they worked for the Sioux and fought for Indian rights. 


What these Progressives had in common was the belief in the elevating 
power of education as well as their interest to give back to their 
communities. Most of the Progressive era reformers were not as involved 
with education as these examples might suggest, nonetheless the 
Progressive Era is characterized as identifying problems, using certain tools 
to address those problems, and applying corrective actions to put an end to 
those problems. 


There were two basic, and sometimes opposing, views on how Progressive 
reform should take place: reform from within or reform from without. In the 
former, Progressives tended to believe that problems were local, and thus 
solutions (and actors) needed to be local. This grassroots, volunteer 
mentality was exceptionally widespread in wake of massive westward 
migration following the Civil War. An example of this type of Progressive 
reform was the Settlement House movement, led by a young college 
graduate, Jane Addams. Other Progressive reformers believed that problems 
could be best identified when viewed from above and thus solutions tended 
to be thorough when applied by those on high. An example of this top- 
down approach was President Theodore Roosevelt. Roosevelt did not 
necessarily disagree with the problems that folks such as Addams 
identified; he just believed that he, as president, was in the best place and at 
the right time to fix those problems. There were various types of 
Progressive reform to include reforming the ills of society (such as tackling 
issues of poverty, immorality, or disease), addressing human foibles (such 
as alcoholism, gambling, or drug addiction), addressing inequalities in 
American life (such as women’s right to vote or own property), and altering 
American foreign policy (which was addressed in the previous chapter). 
This chapter examines domestic Progressive reform. 


SOCIAL PROGRESSIVES 


Women, more so than men, were typically the leaders of social reform 
activities during the Progressive Era. Many Americans considered women 
to be inherently more moral than men. Also women were seen as the 
domestic leaders of their households. Thus, women would use their God- 
given moral superiority as well as their inherent abilities in domesticity to 
clean up, reform, and fix their cities. Women used such domestic 
phraseology as “municipal housekeeping” to justify their new roles in the 
public arena. Women simply applied their inherent abilities of caring for 
their families against the backdrop of sin and corruption in cities. 


A good example of municipal housekeeping was the work of the National 
Housewives Alliance (NHA). The NHA called upon Americans to boycott 
all meat until the federal government agreed to inspect and certify the safety 
of the American meat industry. “Eat no meat. Buy no meat. Eat fresh 


vegetables” read one banner in a 1906 NHA protest in Maryland. As 
women were the ones in each home that made and served delicious, 
nutritious, and safe food, then women’s involvement in cleaning up the 
unsanitary conditions of the meat packing industry (evidenced by the 1906 
Upton Sinclair novel entitled The Jungle) seemed to be a natural extension 
of their womanly duties. Interestingly enough, Sinclair’s message in his 
novel was lost on most Americans who came away from the book believing 
that government needed to clean up the meat industry. Instead, Sinclair’s 
main point was to shed light on the plight of immigrant laborers who were 
frequently abused, taken advantage of, and generally treated unequally in 
the meat packing industry. 


Overwhelmingly, the mechanism through which women sought reform was 
federal, state, and local legislation. Thus, one characteristic of the 
Progressive era was a change in American ideals on the relationship 
between the government and the governed. Gone were the days of the early 
Gilded Age in which the federal government ran rough shot, uncontested, 
over Americans by sending out federal troops to put an end to strikes, 
consistently looked the other way when corporations gobbled up 
competition usually through violence, or allowed medicine based on opiates 
to be openly distributed. In other words, the problems of the Gilded Age, in 
the eyes of these Progressive reformers, were too unyielding for anyone but 
a government to tackle. 


An example of success in getting the federal government to tackle these 
issues by regulating the industries that had, until the early twentieth century, 
been self-regulating was the Pure Food and Drug Act. Initially passed to 
assure American consumers about the ingredients advertised in their 
favorite medicines, this act led American consumer groups, political 
activists, and federal legislators to widen the scope to include outlawing 
ingredients and food handling practices that the federal government deemed 
as unsafe for human consumption. 


Of course this change in the idea of the responsibilities of the federal 
government might not have happened through external pressures alone. 
Harvey Wiley, a chemist in the Bureau of Agriculture, published reports on 
adulterated food and medicine. Nonetheless, Wiley’s work inside the 


administration of President Theodore Roosevelt was not acted upon until 
women's groups and publications (such as the Ladies Home Journal and 
Collier’s) picked up the baton of change by reporting how narcotics are 
typically used as the main active ingredient in so-called natural medicinal 
products, such as the wildly popular Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. 


Wiley believed that some chemical preservatives were safe and even 
necessary to ensure a healthy food supply. Thus, in 1902 he initiated an 
experiment called the “Hygienic Table” in which young male volunteers 
would knowingly eat small amounts of preservatives to prove their safety. 
Dubbed the “Poison Squad” by the press, these experiments went on for 
five years. As a true Progressive, Wiley believed that the producers of 
chemically altered food must prove the safety of their products and that all 
products must be clearly labeled so that American consumers could make 
fully knowledgeable choices. Wiley’s ideas would eventually become law 
in the United States. 


Ultimately, one of the changes to American society that resulted from the 
popular press’s disclosures of unsafe, unsanitary food handling practices, 
the struggle within and without the federal government to get the Pure Food 
and Drug Act passed, and the push to enhance the scope of the act in the 
years leading up to World War I was that Americans began to see 
themselves as active consumers. Prior to the Progressive Era, many 
Americans upheld the Jeffersonian twin tenets of self-sufficiency and 
personal responsibility. You grew your own food, you made your own 
clothes and what you could not grow and what you could not make, you 
simply did without. Also, Americans viewed government action as a 
negative thing, which meant that many Americans opposed the 
establishment of professional, public police forces in their cities, as those 
police forces were of course armed representatives of “the government.” 
There was no federal or state agency to ensure the safety of anything 
Americans consumed, put on their bodies, or used in every day life. There 
were no tough, smart lawyers waiting to sue the pants of your employer 
when you became injured on the job or sue the drug manufacturers when 
your child died of consuming medicine laced with opiates. If you succeeded 


in life, you had yourself to thank. If you failed in life, you had yourself to 
blame. 


However, the Progressive Era forced Americans to begin to look differently 
at their relationship to government, as well as their expectations from 
government. At stake were American ideals on liberty. No longer was it 
apparent that success or failure was necessarily in your own hands or of 
your own making. The playing field was horribly askew, and thus 
Americans, more than ever and in increasingly larger numbers, turned to 
their state and federal governments for assurances that their food and 
medicines were safe. 


Of course, not all American politicians supported this new role for the 
federal government. Senator Albert Beveridge (R-IN), a supporter of the 
U.S. war in the Philippines on the grounds that the United States must 
advance all of America’s blessings to those poor, tired, huddled masses, 
feared that unless we helped them in their county, they would simply come 
to the United States seeking help. He declared the Pure Food and Drug Act 
to be “the most pronounced extension of federal power in every direction 
ever enacted.” 


Success and failure are relative terms. Nonetheless, one reason why many 
of the Progressive ideas failed to achieve lasting results was because of the 
simplistic beliefs held by Progressives. For example, if women had the right 
to vote then they, as being more moral than men, would clean up politics. 
And, if they got rid of alcohol then gambling, divorce, and other social 
problems would necessarily disappear, as the Progressives believed that 
alcohol consumption was the root cause of so many problems in American 
society. In other words, maybe the Progressives tendency of embracing a 
single-villain theory was out of step with the complexities of humanity. 


Temperance 


One of the most iconic Progressive era reforms was the temperance 
movement. Like so many other reforms based on Gilded Age/Victorian 
morality, temperance roots had been firmly planted in the Washington 
Societies of the early nineteenth century. What makes these Progressive 
reformers different from earlier progressive reformers was those who 


supported a ban on alcohol created and maintained an effective, national 
organization. “Temperance is moderation in the things that are good and 
total abstinence from the things that are foul,” is what Frances Williard 
believed. 


Created, in part, by Francis Willard in 1874 who held its presidency from 
1879 until her premature death in 1898, the Women Christian’s Temperance 
Union (WCTU) urged state and federal politicians to ban the sale of 
alcohol. Like many other Progressive reformers, Willard was an educated 
person. She was a past president of Northwestern Female College, later 
accepting academic administrative positions at Northwestern University. 
She also worked for the Chicago Daily Post. 


The WCTU spurred the creation of like organizations, such as the Anti- 
Saloon League, as well as strong-headed individuals such as the axe- 
wielding Carrie Nation. Protestant ministers used their pulpits on Sundays 
to preach the evils of alcohol. The antebellum novel, Ten Nights in a 
Barroom, by Timothy Shay Arthur became a national hit in the 1880s. The 
book examined how alcohol affected a small town family (as well as the 
small town). No big surprise here: drunk family members kill each other, a 
little girl pleads with her father to stop drinking (which he eventually does, 
but only on his daughter’s death bed; she dies after getting hit in the head 
by a thrown glass when she entered the saloon to plead with her father to 
come home) and in the end the whole town votes to close the saloon and 
outlaw liquor forever! The book’s popularity led to a silent film in 1913, a 
remake in 1922, and a talkie in 1931. The 1913 version was produced in 
part by the WCTU and was an early example of the effects of that new 
medium called motion pictures. 


By 1916, twenty-one states had gone dry. Three years later, Americans 
altered the U.S. Constitution by adding the Eighteenth Amendment, which 
prohibited “the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof.” There 
were major problems with the amendment, such as: What does 
“intoxicating” mean? What does “liquor” mean? Who will be in charge of 
enforcing this amendment? And, while the WCTU fought for decades to 


make it illegal for Americans to consume alcohol, the Eighteenth 
Amendment did not make it illegal to drink—only to make it, sell it, or 
transport it. 


Shortly after Congress adopted the Eighteenth Amendment, the ambiguity 
of the amendment became apparent. Thus, Congress passed the National 
Prohibition Act (popularly referred to as the Volstead Act after one of its 
supporters, Andrew Volstead). This act defined alcohol, placed jurisdiction 
for the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment squarely on the 
shoulders of the federal government and although it was still not against the 
law to consume alcohol, it was illegal to “possess” alcohol. 


The fight over prohibition is a microcosm of a shift in American culture. 
Alcohol consumption had been viewed as more than merely socially 
unacceptable throughout the late nineteenth century, regardless of the fact 
that for Americans, alcohol was the safest beverage (unlike water or milk, 
no know pathogens can exist in alcohol). Native-born Americans saw 
alcohol has a moral evil that was becoming further entrenched in American 
life as a result of the American immigrant culture of those “new 
immigrants” (Catholics and Jews from eastern, southern, and central 
Europe). Likewise, alcohol was the root of all evil propelling American 
families on the road to financial and moral ruin. 


The Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act failed to end alcoholism, 
the break up of families, and the disintegration of American souls. Will 
Rogers summed it up nicely when he said, “Why don't they pass a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting anybody from learning anything? If it 
works as well as prohibition did, in five years Americans would be the 
smartest race of people on Earth.” 


Prohibition of alcohol is a good example at how the Progressives were not 
always progressive: prohibition was an old idea and the Progressives were 
unable to surmise the potential effect of their actions: organized crime 
figures, bootleggers, and corrupt politicians fought each other for control of 
liquor distribution. Unscrupulous amateur brewers and distillers added 
methanol, ethanol, and other chemicals designed to quicken the 
fermentation process as well as to raise the alcohol level. Of course such 
chemicals were toxic and had been used as an alternative fuel sources since 


1900. Prohibition wrought the same pain and suffering that the Progressive 
reformers were trying to remove by prohibiting the consumption of alcohol. 


Labor Legislation 


In 1912, Congress created the U.S. Commission on Industrial Relations 
(CIR) with grudgingly acceptance from President William Taft. Taft was 
unable to get the Democratic-controlled Congress to allow his 
appointments, thus the real work of the CIR did not begin in earnest until 
the election of President Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat. Tasked with 
enquiring “into the general condition of labor in the principal industries of 
the United States, including agriculture, and especially in those which are 
carried on in corporate forms .. . into the growth of associations of 
employers and of wage eamers and the effect of such associations upon the 
relations between employers and employees,” and chaired by Frank Walsh, 
the committee held hearings for over five months. The CIR consisted of 
members from labor, agriculture, and industry. 


Unable to speak with one voice, the commission ultimately issued three 
separate reports, reflecting the three divergent positions of the committee 
members. Nonetheless, the reports were certainly neither shocking nor did 
they issue anything new or unknown to American labor. For decades 
American workers were routinely underpaid, fined for breaking a wide 
assortment of rules (such as laughing while at work), and shot by private 
armies, state militias, or even federal troops when workers went on strike. 
These matters were well known to American workers and were reported in 
the numerous papers that resulted from the commission’s work. It would 
have taken the twin punch of a massive domestic economic crisis paralleled 
by an unprecedented international crisis to push federal decision-makers to 
protect American workers against abuse they had been experiencing since 
the creation of the first mill in the 1780s. 


If any one group benefited from the Progressive era reforms, it possibly 
could have been children. Americans during the Gilded Age looked upon 
children rather differently than Americans view children today. Throughout 
most of U.S. history, children were simply short, young, adults. Children 
were an integral part of the household income regardless if the family lived 
on a farm or worked in a factory. In fact, in some career fields children were 


typically hired over adults, such as in mining, where their smaller, more 
nimble hands were beneficial. Children were also paid less than their adult 
counterparts and thus many factories tended to hire children as a way of 
increasing their profits. 


We even look upon children differently today in regards to sex. The age of 
consent in many states was 12, and some even as low as 10, during the 
Gilded Age. Having consensual sex with a twelve-year-old today is not only 
socially repulsive but criminal as well. 


Thus, not surprisingly, some reform revolved around the health and welfare 
of children. Women such as Florence Kelley (graduated from Cornell 
University) worked with state legislatures to enact policies that would 
prohibit children from working in dangerous settings, such as in mines. She 
helped launch the National Consumer League—an organization dedicated 
to socially responsible consumerism and alleviating the plight of 
overworked and underpaid factory workers. Yet, her first success was in 
regards to child labor in factories. 


Due in part to her work with Addams as well as her work with the future 
Supreme Court justice Louis Brandeis in persuading the Supreme Court to 
support legislation curbing the number of hours women were allowed to 
work outside of the home, Kelley fought to both legally define a “child” 
and then to prohibit children from working the same hours and under the 
same conditions as adults. Towards the end of the nineteenth century, the 
Illinois state legislature passed the nation’s first child labor law prohibiting 
children (defined as under 14) from working in factories. Illinois’ 
Progressive governor, John Altgeld, appointed Kelley as the state’s first 
female factory inspector, ensuring that all state laws were indeed being 
applied in Illinois’ factories. 


In the legal system, children and adults tended to be treated as equals. 
Children, upon being found guilty of committing crimes, would be 
sentenced to serve their penalties in the same institutions that housed adult 
criminals. Thus came the juvenile court system in which social workers, 
lawyers and judges would be trained in and work with only juveniles. 
Children got their own jails. These reforms spread from the local, to the 
state, and eventually to the federal government. 


During the presidency of Woodrow Wilson, the role of the federal 
government expanded to include protecting children as evidenced by the 
creation of the Children’s Bureau in 1912 within the Department of Labor. 
Reports from the Children’s Bureau, helped push through the Keating- 
Owen Act in 1916. This act prohibited the interstate commerce of 
commercial goods made by children. The act defined a child as a person no 
older than thirteen. Two years later the U.S. Supreme Court struck down 
this early attempt to define and protect children thus ending effective 
legislation until the administration of Franklin Roosevelt. 


Settlement House Movement 


So much of the Progressive Era reform was intimately connected to the 
massive waves of new immigrants and thus in one way the Progressive Era 
may be examined through the lens of fear: Native-born Americans feared 
the influx of European immigrants who came to this country without any 
history of democratic tradition, without any history of capitalism, with 
religious affiliations that caused many Americans to question the loyalty of 
these new immigrants, and with entrenched ideas of the acceptance of 
alcohol at a time when many Americans began to succeed in passing laws 
and changing minds regarding the consumption of alcohol. According to the 
census of 1900, 25 percent of the people living in the United States were 
foreign-born (in the early twenty-first century, the percentage of foreign- 
born is closer to 5 percent). Thus, you might wonder just how much of this 
reform was truly “progressive” to help these immigrants and how much of 
this reform was about controlling this ever-increasing influx of tired, poor, 
huddled masses? 


One reform that was clearly connected to the new immigrants was the 
Settlement House Movement. One of the latest and greatest paths of study 
after the Civil War was that of Social Work. As many Americans viewed 
women as naturally more moral than men, as many Americans believed that 
women’s God-given roles revolved around care-giving, and because women 
successfully entered the public arena in the years following the Civil War 
by using domestic housekeeping phraseology, it is not surprising that more 
women then men entered the field of Social work. Graduate students in 
social work at Smith College located in Northampton, Massachusetts 


(established in 1871) identified what they believed to be a problem in their 
part of the state: homelessness. In 1886 students rounded up homeless 
women, almost all of whom were foreign-born, and housed them in 
property bought by the college. They then put their social work training to 
the test. This fieldwork was so wildly popular that it spread from college 
campus to college campus and shortly was known as the College Settlement 
Movement. 


By 1910, more than 400 of these settlement homes existed. The largest and 
possibly the most well known of these operations was located on Hull 
Street in Chicago. Created by a Progressive reformer who worked with 
Florence Kelley and others to enact protective legislation for children, Jane 
Addams developed her simple idea into a massive structure that provided 
training, education, and career opportunities for homeless, single-women 
and their children. Known as Hull House, Adams provided for the 
immigrant homeless of Chicago to include dressing like an American, 
cooking like an American, and introducing them to American past times 
such as the relatively new game of basketball. These women’s children also 
received assistance in a new kind of educational opportunity called a 
kindergarten. “Kindergarten,” or in English “a garden of children,” was, 
ironically, imported to the U.S. by German immigrants. Possibly due to 
Adams connections with the WCTU, women at Hull House were also 
instructed on the evils of alcohol. 


Again, the line between assistance and social control was fine and the type 
of assistance that poor, immigrant women and their children received at 
Hull House certainly smacked of control. Hull House, ostensibly, helped 
immigrants in their transition from foreign ways to American ways. The 
Progressive reformers introduced these poor, tired, huddled masses to 
American democracy, American capitalism, and of course English. 


INFLUENCING CHANGE OR 
CONTROLLING SOCIETY? 


By the early twentieth century, it seemed that these new immigrants were 
here to stay. Besides, factory owners seemed to need these laborers and thus 
a constant flow of immigrants might have been the lynchpin in transforming 


the America from an agricultural-based economy to an industrial-based 
economy in the decades between the failure of the Cook banking empire 
and the Great War. Paralleling the largest influx of immigration was the rise 
of another Progressive Era movement known as Americanization. Although 
the work of anti-immigration groups continued throughout the twentieth 
century (such as the American Protective Association, whose members 
attempted to prevent non-English speaking people from entering the United 
States), others sought to help immigrants succeed. 


Better Movie Movement 


Many of these immigrants enjoyed spending what little free time and extra 
money they might have accumulated on the new American cultural 
phenomenon known as the movies. There were no rating system, no rules, 
regulations, or policies that Hollywood was forced to follow. Instead, movie 
companies eventually developed and loosely adhered to their own list of 
dos and don’ts but not until after the Supreme Court ruling Mutual Film 
Corporation v. Industrial Commission of Ohio (1915) declared that motion 
pictures were not covered by the First Amendment, which meant that 
communities could (and did) pass laws prohibiting certain films from being 
shown in their theaters. No formal self-censorship codes were in place until 
1930 and then the Production Code, as it was called, was not enforced until 
1934. 


Possibly because movies were relatively inexpensive, many native-born 
working poor and immigrants were attracted to theaters. In reaction to the 
lack of regulation combined with the particular crowd of people to be found 
in movie theaters, Progressive reforms (who were typically middle and 
upper class professionals) tried to compel state and federal governments to 
develop and impose an external ratings system upon Hollywood. This was 
one area in which reformers failed. Unable to rally governmental support, 
Progressive groups, such as the WCTU, simply made or produced their own 
movies. Ten Nights in a Barroom, The Tobacco Plague, and Safeguarding 
the Nation were all part of the “Better Movie Movement.” These films 
attempted to demonstrate how alcohol, smoking, and a weak military had an 
adverse affect upon this nation. What were really nothing more than long 
public service announcements, these movies, nonetheless, did not 


successfully make a change to American cultural ideas. Even in the 1930s 
“message movies” permeated American movie theaters. Films such as 
Cocaine Fiends and Reefer Madness are cult classics today but were serious 
attempts by a coalition of Hollywood and the federal government to curb 
American’s interest in opiates and marijuana. 


Medicine 


One of the successes of the Progressive era was the professionalization of 
the medical field. In the late nineteenth century, Americans successfully 
stopped the proliferation of patent medicines. Advertised as all natural, 
effective, and safe remedies for whatever ailed you, patent medicines were 
usually ineffective, dangerous, poisonous, or addictive drugs based on 
alcohol or opiates and if you consume enough of either, your troubles, albeit 
temporarily, just might be abated. 


Still, in 1900 all you truly needed to be a medical doctor was a sign stating 
“the doctor is in.” And many of these doctors had no more medical training 
than did Lucy in the famous Charles Schultz Peanuts cartoons. While there 
were plenty of medical schools (such as the newly built Johns Hopkins or 
the 250-year-old Yale), you did not need a medical degree, or any degree, to 
work as a medical doctor. 


One change to all of this quackery was the development of antiseptics by a 
British fellow named Lister. A result of external pressure from Progressive 
reforms and internal pressure from trained medical professionals, the 
American Medical Association (AMA) was formed in 1902 as a national 
organization. (The AMA traces its origins to the 1840s but does not become 
an effective, national organization until the Progressive Era.) In order to 
practice medicine in the United States you now had to belong to the AMA. 
In order to belong to the AMA you had to have obtained an undergraduate 
degree from an accredited institution and then successfully completed an 
approved medical degree. 


In 1906 the AMA investigated 160 medical schools and rated them for their 
academic rigor. The report was published in 1910 and in 1912 the AMA 
began to undertake some of the report’s recommendations. 


Not all Americans benefited from this professionalization of the medical 
corps. As most medical schools prohibited women and African Americans 
from attending, there were very few women and African American doctors 
after 1902. In addition, most poor and rural women tended to see untrained 
female medical practitioners while most black people sought medical 
assistance from black medical practitioners. Because these uncertified, 
unqualified, and untrained women and black doctors were prohibited from 
practicing medicine after 1902, many people in the United States lost access 
to even the most meager type of medical care upon the creation of the 
AMA. 


Country Life Movement 


The United States slowly transformed itself from a rural, agricultural 
society to an urban, industrial society. According to the census of 1900, for 
the first time in U.S. history the majority of Americans considered 
themselves to be urban dwellers rather than rural inhabitants. Throughout 
this transformation, so too developed the idea that an urban lifestyle was 
more economically viable than a rural lifestyle. And by the early twentieth 
century, some Americans equated rural America with poverty and decay 
and urban America with wealth and progress. A good example of this 
urban-rural split was evidenced in a 1908 report issued by outgoing 
president Theodore Roosevelt. A rural existence lacked modern necessities 
such as electricity, factory-made farm equipment (such as John Deere’s 
latest steel plow or Cyrus McCormick’s mechanical reaper), and a fully 
equipped kitchen. In regards to the later, Christine Frederick toured the rural 
South and West, introducing American women to modern conveniences 
such as dishwashers (introduced at the 1893 Chicago Fair), iceboxes, and 
new stoves. Frederick was not so much of a Progressive reformer who 
worked to bring rural women better management over their households, but 
rather Frederick worked for the big national corporations, such as Sears, 
J.C. Penny, and Montgomery Ward. She was a salesperson first and 
foremost but wrapped her sales pitches in the flag of Progressive reform. 


Frederick did introduce “scientific management” to women all over this 
country both personally as well as through the pages of women’s magazines 
such as The Ladies Home Journal. In 1912 she wrote a four-part article 


entitled “The New Housekeeping: How it Helps the Woman Who Does Her 
Own Work.” In it, she offered advice on how to set up the washboard, sink, 
and table to their optimal heights for women to most effectively complete 
their work. Scientific management of the kitchen meant not only a place for 
everything but also the best place for every kitchen gadget, tool, and 
utensil: 


A young bride recently showed me her new kitchen. “Isn’t it a beauty?” she 
exclaimed. It certainly had modern appliances of every kind, but her stove 
was in a recess of the kitchen at one end and her pantry was twenty feet 
away at the opposite end. Every time she wanted to use a frying pan she had 
to walk twenty feet to get it, and after using it she had to walk twenty feet to 
put it away. 


This question of arrangement and the placing of tables and tools must be 
considered if the worker is to obtain the highest efficiency. 


Frederick was no “Dear Abby” or Julia Child. Rather, she furthered the use 
of modern inventions in their most meaningful manner in order to help 
women embrace their God-given role as a domestic. Her promotion and 
advertising of American consumer culture, although seemingly new in the 
early twentieth century, certainly foreshadowed the consumer craze of the 
post-World War II generations. 


Prostitution 


Progressive reformers connected physical illness with sin to push to end 
such diseases as syphilis. Syphilis was a rather common disease but by the 
late nineteenth century, many Americans saw the spread of this sexually 
transmitted disease as a morality issue: to have syphilis indicated a morally 
weak person. “Intolerable” was a common response to the widespread 
nature of this and similar diseases. Because this disease spread through 
sexual contact (unlike the popular misconceptions that syphilis is spread by 
shaking hands, using dirty toilet seats, or door knobs) many reformers 
began to attack what they believed to be the root of the syphilis epidemic: 
prostitutes. 


Without wondering how prostitutes contracted the disease in order to spread 
it to their customers, Progressive reformers pushed local and state 
politicians to criminalize the sale of sex. Interestingly, it became illegal for 
women to work as prostitutes, but it was not illegal for men to engage 
prostitutes’ offerings, suggesting that the movement to stamp out sin and 
disease was based on the idea that women originated both the sin and thus 
the disease (a modern-day application of the Eve-Apple myth). 


Jane Addams denounced the codification of prostitution, believing instead 
that government should examine the root causes of prostitution. Women 
only become prostitutes, Addams argued, because all respectable career 
options did not pay as much as prostitution. It was not unusual for 
immigrant women working in a New York City factory six days a week to 
make between $4 and $20 a month. Official government reports placed the 
average American woman’s wage at $6.67 per week. 


Prostitutes made in a few minutes what it would take her factory-colleague 
weeks to make. For example, streetwalkers earned between $1 and $5 
dollars per trick. An early-twentieth century investigation authored by the 
61st Congress (1909-1911) entitled The Summary Report on the Condition 
of Women and Children Wage Earners in the United States, concluded that 
prostitutes who worked in private homes or brothels typically earned $20 a 
day while the owners of the brothels averaged $50,000 a year. Thus, if 
women could secure careers that paid them as much as prostitution, no 
woman would ever elect to become a prostitute, Addams theorized. To 
successfully end prostitution, Addams suggested that working women be 
paid the equivalent of their prostitute colleagues. If a telephone operator 
made as much as a prostitute, then women would swell the telephone 
operator ranks, thus ending prostitution, thus ending the spread of syphilis. 


Needless to say, there was never a meaningful attempt to elevate the pay of 
working women to the level earned by prostitutes. Ultimately, prostitution 
was driven underground where criminal elements increasingly controlled 
the trade. 


Woman Suffrage 


In the decades following the Civil War, American women sought two 
parallel tracks in their attempt to achieve political equality. Some sought to 
amend the Constitution, allowing all women across the country to engage 
their right to vote through the efforts of the National Women’s Suffrage 
Association. Others believed that changes to society must come from within 
the borders of states and worked among state legislatures to pass laws 
allowing women the right to vote within their state elections, such as the 
American Women’s Suffrage Association. Before the end of the nineteenth 
century, these two groups came together and formed the National American 
Women’s Suffrage Association (NASWA). They worked to get women the 
right to vote simultaneously at the state level and at the national level. 


Of all the Progressive era reforms, there was possibly no more difficult 
fight than for women’s political equality. Women were prohibited from 
owning property through the Civil War. Women were, in some localities, 
allowed to vote in local board of education elections during the Gilded Age. 
Women authors of the late nineteenth century mirrored many of the ideas of 
equality first penned by the English author Mary Wollstonecraft in the years 
following the American War for Independence. 


After the Civil War, thousands of Americans toured the world and upon 
their return hundreds wrote travel books: linear narratives of what they saw, 
usually injected American-Christian superiority and calls for help to reform 
the “heathen” all over the world, to include elevating the status of women. 
Palestine was a particularly important destination for American women 
travelers in the nineteenth century. These women tended to demonstrate to 
their readers the superiority of Protestant women by spreading rumors about 
Muslims. Some, such as Lucia A. Palmer, believed that Muslims were 
naturally bloodthirsty creatures who literally killed Christians, just for fun: 


The Mohammedan hates the Christian, and when he wishes to amuse 
himself, he takes a holiday and kills off a few hundred or a few thousand in 
Bulgaria, Palestine, or Armenia, in whichever country he chooses to hunt. 
Then the Christian world raises its hands in horror, and hold meetings, and 
dispatches to the Turkish government long demands and commands . . . and 
the Moslem answers by slaughtering more Christians. 


Their published travel writings suggest that many of these average 
American women supported suffrage as a social equalizer for the poor, 
tired, and downtrodden women of the Islamic Middle East. For example, 
when an American traveler named Kate Kraft was in Egypt, she called for a 
Woman’s Rights Convention because Egyptian women, unlike their 
American counterparts, were doing nothing to secure their right to vote. 


Some women wrote, believing that publication was the manner through 
which women could add their voice to the public discussions on the major 
issues of their time. Another American traveler named Mary Barney, for 
example, believed that women should write about politics and government 
as a way of becoming active in a political climate in which women were 
prevented from partaking any active roles because they were not allowed to 
vote. One of the most important authors during the Progressive era was 
Charlotte Perkins Gillman. Gillman examined a wide assortment of gender 
equality issues in her works, such as The Yellow Wallpaper. 


The Civil War-era suffrage leaders such as Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Susan B. Anthony were replaced by younger, slightly more aggressive, and 
almost always formally educated women such as Carrie Chapman Catt and 
Reverend Olympia Brown from Wisconsin. Yet, one of this country’s more 
influential suffrage supporters was the relatively unknown Emma Smith 
DeVoe. 


DeVoe traveled the West from Illinois to Washington giving speeches and 
entertaining the crowds with Civil War-related songs, suggesting that proper 
northerners and Republicans support women’s right to vote while 
southerners and Democrats do not. Unlike the unflinching, stark, dowdy 
perception that many Americans held of Susan B. Anthony who remained 
unmarried and who dressed in a black dress and always had her hair pulled 
back in a severe bun, DeVoe was described as “womanly” for how she 
dressed (in the modern style), how she kept her hair, the fact that she was 
married, and the fact that DeVoe seemed to not preach to the crowds but 
rather to urge them to do the right thing by supporting women’s right to 
vote. She was a central reason behind the successful Washington campaign 
of 1912 and the eventual passage of the Nineteenth Amendment on August 
26, 1920. Unlike many of her Progressive colleagues, DeVoe’s devotion to 


women’s political rights did not end in 1920. Rather, she would continue 
her work to help women more efficiently wield the vote by creating the 
League of Women Voters. 


Environmentalism 


The Progressive era is possibly most associated with the idea of launching 
the modern American conservation movement. Americans walked a fine 
line between the Jeffersonian ideal of living as independent yeoman farmers 
and gaining the wealth that came from urban living and industrialization. 
During the pre-Civil War industrial era, Americans worried about 
maintaining a balance between pristine lands of an agricultural-based 
economy and the inevitable ecological damage of an industrial-based 
economy. That was the paradox of industry. As Alexander De Tocqueville 
wrote, “from the filthy sewer, pure gold flows.” 


During the Civil War, President Abraham Lincoln recognized Yosemite 
Valley as a “public park” in the 1864 Yosemite Act, creating the federal 
precedent for the inevitable creation of a national park system. After the 
Civil War some people tried to bring examples of the Jeffersonian ideal to 
the Hamiltonian reality of urban life, such as Frederick Law Olmstead, who 
created a green space in the middle of New York City. He called this space 
“Central Park,” and helped to launch a national movement to build parks in 
urban centers. The federal government picked up the baton in 1872 by 
creating the first national park: Yellowstone. By 1890 national parks 
reached the west coast with the establishment of Yosemite National Park, 
which is known as one of this nation’s first “wilderness parks” in part due 
to its 1200 square miles of rugged, pristine terrain. The Forest Reserves law 
of 1891 proscribed the president with the power to “withdraw and reserve 
public lands wholly or in part covered by timber or undergrowth” in order 
to be used for the good of all Americans. 


These acts of Congress did not denote the authority tasked with 
administering the reserved lands and thus in 1897 Congress passed the 
Forest Management Act providing the Department of the Interior with the 
authority to regulate the use of reserved lands. The Bureau of Reclamation 
was created in 1902 to deal with the reality of water issues west of the 
Mississippi, in which the water tables were considerably lower than east of 


the Mississippi River. The federal government managed irrigation and other 
projects designed to best help Americans successfully settle the West. Once 
the irrigation projects were completed then the federal government would 
once again open the lands for settlement under the provisions of the 1863 
Homestead Act. 


In 1903 the federal government created the first national wildlife refuge, 
located in Florida, to help preserve and protect indigenous species. Two 
years later Congress created the U.S. Forest Service (originally under the 
Department of the Interior) and tasked that organization to manage the 
lands placed under reserve by the aptly named Reserve law of 1891. (Later 
the federal government will adopt the phrase “national forests” in place of 
“national reserves.”) Finally, Congress created the National Park Service in 
1916, tasked with the management of all national parks (such as Mount 
Rainier in Washington, established in 1899), battlefields (such as Bear Paw 
Battlefield near Chinook, Montana), and monuments (such as the Alibates 
Flint Quarries in Texas). 


“Conservation movement” and Hech-Hechy 
(1890-1910). 


One of the lesser-known events during the Progressive era was known as 
the “Conservation movement.” In its infancy, and certainly viewed with 
more “progressive” twenty-first century eyes, the conservation movement 
of the late-nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries might appear to be 
backward. Probably the two most important names attached to this reform 
were President Theodore Roosevelt and his Secretary of the Interior, 
Gifford Pinchot. 


Pinchot began his federal career as the head of the Division of Forestry 
within the Department of Agriculture in 1898. Roosevelt, being quite 
concerned about conservation and the West, appointed Pinchot to 
investigate reports of the federal government leasing federal lands to 
ranchers. In 1904, Pinchot’s influence in the Roosevelt administration 
resulted in Pinchot wrestling control of the national forests away from the 
Department of the Interior. A few years later Pinchot’s attempt to gain 
control of all national parks, monuments, forests, and battlefields failed, and 


in the backlash a new, permanent oversight of the National Parks Service 
was created under the auspices of the Department of the Interior. 


The Roosevelt-Pinchot team’s most prolific battle was over the damming 
(and the potential consequences) of a strip of land in California known as 
Hetch Hetchy. Following the 1906 earthquake, the city of San Francisco 
sought to dam part of Yosemite in order to create a man-made lake to be 
used as a fresh water supply. Roosevelt and Pinchot favored the project, 
while people such as John Muir (who created the Sierra Club in 1892) 
opposed destroying what he equated as a natural cathedral or temple. 
Interestingly enough, both Pinchot and Roosevelt were friends with Muir 
earlier in their careers. The federal government won and an act of Congress 
authorized the construction of a dam that partially flooded the Yosemite 
Valley. 


The creation of Yosemite National Park and the flooding of the valley did 
not happen without its critics, to include the untold numbers of Americans 
and Indians who relied on game, water, and timber from Yosemite for their 
survival. Many of those people refused to adhere to artificial lines drawn in 
maps and thus they continued to hunt game on the park, fell trees on the 
park, and seek their fresh water sources from within the park. The US 
military was initially tasked with the park's security but by 1916 the federal 
government created the National Park Service to manage all aspects of 
these national resources, to include keeping people from hunting or taking 
other resources from within the boundaries of the park. 


End of Part I 


The Progressive Era (Part IT) 
This chapter, in a freely available e-textbook for college US history survey 
courses, examines the Progressive Era. 


THE PROGRESSIVE PRESIDENTS AND 
POLITICAL PROGRESSIVISM 


Overwhelmingly, Progressives held an evangelical zeal (and many had 
backgrounds in evangelical movements) in their beliefs that not only were 
they able to identify problems but that they had the tools necessary to fix 
those problems. Progressives, however, differed on whom would lead the 
reform: reform from below (volunteer or community-led) or reform from 
above (government-led). Not surprisingly, some American presidents 
believed that problems were best identified and then corrected by 
themselves. Traditionally, the Progressive era American presidents were 
Theodore Roosevelt, his handpicked successor William Howard Taft, and 
Woodrow Wilson. 


TEDDY ROOSEVELT: 
The First Progressive President 


The Roosevelt family was one of the oldest and wealthiest families in the 
United States. Being able to trace his ancestry in this country back to the 
Mayflower, Roosevelt belonged to an elite group of American families. His 
aristocratic background propelled him through Harvard. After a brief career 
in the New York legislature he became the second in charge of the 
Department of the Navy in 1897. 


Roosevelt was a bold, brash, and at times larger-than-life figure who lived 
what he called the “manly life” (daily exercise, engaging in sports, and 
being active on the world’s stage). Not without reservation, the Republican 
leadership offered the vice presidency to Roosevelt in 1898, following his 
brief yet wildly advertised stint in a private military unit during the 
Spanish-American War. Leon Czolgosz elevated Roosevelt to the 
presidency when, in 1901, he assassinated President William McKinley. 


Roosevelt’s progressive ideas had their genesis while serving the people of 
New York. Roosevelt believed that he, as president, was best suited to both 
identify and then apply corrective measures. Thus he was not a fan of the 
new journalists who researched, wrote, and published exposes against 
abuses in American industries such as oil, alcohol, and dairy. One of these 
“muckrakers,” as Roosevelt called those who dug in the dirt of business 
practices, was a woman named Ida Tarbell. Tarbell worked for what was 
arguably the most well known investigative magazine of its time— 
McClure’s. The magazine published articles exposing problems in the dairy 
industry (thousands of infants and elderly people died each year of 
contaminated milk), but Tarbell’s work on Standard Oil set the bar for 
investigative reporting. Tarbell discovered that the Rockefeller family’s rise 
to the top had less to do with a Puritan work ethic and more to do with 
corruption, bullying, and outright monopolizing the industry. Tarbell’s work 
led the federal government’s dismantling of Standard Oil and winning the 
nickname “trust buster” for Roosevelt. 


Roosevelt did not believe that all monopolies were inherently bad. Rather, 
and in step with many U.S. decision-makers and federal judges, if 
monopolies produced a good product at a fair price, Roosevelt et al tended 
to leave them alone. What Roosevelt did believe in was the inherent power 
of the federal government to even the playing field, thus he supported 
federal laws that regulated business, such as the Hepburn Bill. 


Roosevelt also believed in the power of the president (or at least the power 
of himself as president) to become personally involved in regulating 
industry and he did so in the 1902 Anthracite coal strike and the Northern 
Securities investigation two years later. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT: 
Dollar Diplomacy 


Taft was Roosevelt’s handpicked successor to lead the Republican Party as 
well as the nation. As a president, Taft did not as much as continue 
Roosevelt’s policies in regards to the economy, business regulation, and 
foreign policy than he developed what was seen at that time as possibly 
something new. Taft supported the idea that American political, social, 


religious, and economic strategies would be most effectively spread 
throughout the world by American businesses as the tip of his spear. 


Under the presidency of Taft, the U.S. began loaning large sums of money 
to Latin American countries, such as Nicaragua, in order to grease the 
wheels, so to speak, for American companies to control local production, 
such as the infamous American agriculture company United Fruit. Today 
Taft would fit in, philosophically, with Donald Rumsfeld, Paul Bremer, 
Dick Chaney and others known as Neo-Cons in the early twenty-first 
century. On the domestic side of his presidency, Taft was involved with 
issues pertaining to alcohol, labor and business regulation, conservation, 
race and immigration. 


Taft never officially identified his position on the government’s role 
regarding the regulation of the alcohol industry, however as president Taft 
did veto a congressional measure that prohibited interstate commerce of 
alcohol into states that had prohibited the consumption of alcohol within 
their borders, such as Georgia, Alabama, Oklahoma, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Kansas. Known as the Webb Act, Congress 
overrode Taft’s veto. It is difficult to say with any certainty if Taft’s veto 
supported the idea that the federal government should not be involved in 
matters of the states or if he believed that the federal government should not 
be involved in regulating the liquor industry. 


Roosevelt’s personal mediation of the Anthracite coal strike would not be 
repeated during Taft’s administration. Rather, Taft allowed courts to decide 
issues pertaining to labor yet he tended to use the power of the executive 
branch to enforce the Sherman Act. Ironically, this nation’s “Trust Buster” 
was Taft, who filed more suits against American monopolies than his 
predecessor, who was given that nickname as a result of his administration’s 
fight to break up Standard Oil. Standard Oil was to Roosevelt as U.S. Steel 
was to Taft. Taft’s attempts to break up U.S. Steel (a corporation established 
when Andrew Carnegie sold nearly all of his U.S. holdings to men such as 
Charles Schwab, John David Rockefeller, and J.P. Morgan) were as 
successful as the break up of Standard Oil. While Taft won a few legal 
battles, Schwab, Rockefeller, and Morgan continued to enjoy nearly 


unchecked power, authority and wealth as Taft’s one-term administration 
came to a close in 1912. 


Taft’s history in the Progressive conservation movement is even less 
effective than his dealings with labor or big business. The president fired 
Teddy Roosevelt’s right-hand man in the conservation movement, Gifford 
Pinchot, ultimately costing the Republicans needed votes among 
environmental and conservative-minded western voters. However, Taft 
tended to hold true to the notion that the federal government’s roles in 
regulating the environment must be severely limited, instead wanting states 
to take the lead in conservation. 


Taft, adhering to a hands-off policy established by the Rutherford B. Hays 
in 1877 and possibly due to his belief in the inherent power of state 
governments, typically refused to get involved in racial matters such as 
segregation or lynchings. Although just before leaving office in 1913, Taft 
vetoed a resolution that would have allowed the federal government to 
prohibit entrance to the U.S. for any immigrant who failed to demonstrate a 
basic literacy in English. Taft’s record on progressive domestic affairs is 
scant, at best, in part due to his unpopularity at home. Typically, when 
American presidents are incapable of forwarding meaningful domestic 
agendas, they tend to become more involved in foreign ventures, where 
presidents wield more power and are outside of the direct control of the 
legislative branch of the government. 


WOODROW WILSON: 
The Crusader President 


The Progressive era president most closely associated with establishing the 
relationship between the federal government and the economy as well as 
creating the now widespread American belief in the necessity of the federal 
government to control the U.S. economy was Woodrow Wilson. 


The Sherman Anti-Trust Act, as demonstrated in the Taft’s administration’s 
inability to effectively regulate monopolies, was narrowly applied by the 
court to the extent that only monopolies that were illegally established 
could be confronted by the federal government. To close this loophole, 


Congress passed and Wilson signed into law the Clayton Act. Wilson, when 
campaigning in 1912, promised Americans that as president he would more 
aggressively than his predecessors attack all constraint of trade in order to 
create an open market. (In 1917 Wilson called for the creation of an 
international economic system unconstrained by even tariffs.) The Clayton 
Act fell short of Wilson’s election-year promises. Instead of forging a 
stronger weapon, the Clayton Act merely enacted more harsh penalties for 
corporations that were found guilty of breaking the Sherman Act. 


Wilson was successful, however, in getting legislation passed that would 
assist American workers. In 1914, and by the Progressive Wisconsin 
Republican “Fighting” Bob La Follette, the La Follette-Peters Act limited 
women garment workers in Washington D.C. to working eight hours per 
day. In 1915 La Follette’s Seaman’s Act tried to help American sailors by 
restricting their working hours and enhancing their working conditions. The 
Adamson Act prohibited American rail workers from working more than 
eight hours per day. The first measure was adopted in order to protect the 
traditionally-viewed job of women as caregivers and homemakers, while 
the other two acts were passed for safety reasons. Wilson supported the 
adoption of these measures. 


Wilson also supported the expansion of the scope and depth of the federal 
government in very particular instances, such as when he signed into law 
the Federal Reserve Act of 1913. The piece of Progressive legislation, 
authored by Representative Carter Glass (D-VA) and Senator Robert Owen 
(D-OK), provided “for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to 
furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial 
paper, to establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes.” Interestingly enough, Wilson did not 
support the legislation on the idea that a singular, federally-regulated 
currency would help consumers, but rather the adoption of the act would 
benefit business. Unlike popular myth, the Federal Reserve was not under 
the complete control of the federal government but rather consisted of a 
coalition of federal and private banks. Private banks that joined the Federal 
Reserve system were granted certain perks, such as access to low-interest 
loans. The Act did have its critics, such as Representative (R-MN) Charles 
A. Lindbergh, Sr. who called the Federal Reserve “the most gigantic trust 


on earth... [and]... the worst legislative crime of the ages." Lindbergh 
will be better known for being the father of the first person to cross the 
Atlantic by airplane: Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., who was also a supporter of 
Nazi Germany during the 1940s. 


Finally, Wilson oversaw the passage of four amendments to the U.S. 
Constitution during his two terms. The Sixteenth Amendment authorized 
the federal government to adopt and collect a national income tax. The 
Seventeenth Amendment provided for the direct and popular election of 
U.S. Senators. The Eighteenth Amendment, aka Prohibition, made it illegal 
to do just about anything with alcohol, except to consume it. And, the 
Nineteenth Amendment allowed universal suffrage. 


THE DISINHERITED: 
PROGRESSIVISM'S LIMITS 


Progressive reformers certainly were unable to effect positive change for all 
Americans and in all aspects of life, liberty, and happiness. There were 
three groups of Americans who typically did not realize change or were not 
the focus of Progressive reformers: Blacks, Indians, and Women. 


African Americans 


Reconstruction resulted in new rights, liberties, and opportunities for the 
black people throughout the United States. The Thirteenth Amendment 
ended slavery, the Fourteenth Amendment provided for equal treatment of 
all citizens, and the Fifteenth Amendment provided for universal male 
suffrage. However, those rights existed on paper but not in practice. Most of 
the civil rights groups and legislation of the 1870s was disbanded, declared 
unconstitutional, or severely limited in interpretation, such as the 1875 Civil 
Rights Acts in which the Supreme Court declared that federal laws 
regarding equal treatment applied to states, thus it was not illegal or 
unconstitutional for individuals to discriminate, such as the Ku Klux Klan. 


Segregation was codified in the decades following the Civil War. Across the 
South “Black Codes” created two socio-legal systems: one for white people 
and one for black people. Blacks were typically prohibited from living 


within city limits, thus they were forced to live outside the white 
populations. Blacks and whites were prohibited from working together, 
from traveling together, or from taking advantage of the same educational 
opportunities. 


Black men were disenfranchised through the use of poll taxes or literacy 
tests. If you could not pay the tax or could not pass the literacy 
examination, then you were prohibited from voting. Overwhelmingly, 
blacks were the targets of these new laws. 


The Supreme Court declared the constitutionality of many southern laws 
that created separate living areas, work areas, and educational opportunities 
for white and black citizens. Plessy v. Ferguson, in 1896, established the 
“separate but equal” clause of the U.S. Constitution when the Supreme 
Court sided with the state of Louisiana, which had laws prohibiting blacks 
and whites from traveling on the same trains. As Justice Henry Brown 
wrote, “The object of the [Fourteenth A]mendment was undoubtedly to 
enforce the absolute equality of the two races before the law, but in the 
nature of things it could not have been intended to abolish distinctions 
based upon color, or to enforce social, as distinguished from political 
equality, or a commingling of the two races upon terms unsatisfactory to 
either.” In other words, states were not discriminating if states provided for 
separate facilities in regards to non-political matters based on racial ideas 
because of the Supreme Court’s use of the term “equal.” For Americans 
today, “equal” means the same. For the Supreme Court in the late 
nineteenth century, “equal” meant similar but not the same. For example, 
today your professors are prohibited from mandating exams based on race 
or gender (all female students will take one exam while all male students 
take another exam), yet for Progressive era Americans you were being 
treated equally as long as both groups were allowed access to educational 
opportunities. 


Progressive presidents tended to ignore the plight of African Americans as 
well as their calls for equality. Roosevelt did invite Booker T. Washington 
to a White House dinner. A Memphis newspaper called Roosevelt’s 
decision to eat with a black man a “damnable outrage.” Roosevelt, like his 
progressive presidential colleagues, tended to emphasize his connections to 


the South, even going so far as to send flowers to the widow of the 
Confederate general Stonewall Jackson. Wilson was from the South (born 
in Virginia). As president, Wilson hosted a White House screening of the 
film Birth of a Nation, which was based on the novel “The Klansmen,” in 
which the Klan was shown to be heroes to the South and protectors of 
southern women’s purity while also portraying blacks as alcohol-fueled, 
sex-crazed, people unwilling, unable, and uninterested in working for a 
living. 


Another reason why Progressive reforms failed to reach most African 
Americans was the popularly-held notion of “White Man’s Burden.” 
Rudyard Kipling, a British subject who was born and worked in imperial 
India, wrote often acknowledging the trials and tribulations of the British 
imperial system, however, his poem while also extolling the necessity of 
Britain’s empire because of the good being performed around the world in 
bringing western political, social, economic, and very importantly, religious 
ideas to the heathens of the world. He penned this 1899 poem, entitled 
"White Man’s Burden" in part, to give support to the American efforts in 
the Philippines, as if to poetically assure Americans that their cause was just 
and noble: 


Take up the White Man's burden-- 
Send forth the best ye breed-- 

Go bind your sons to exile 

To serve your captives’ need; 

To wait in heavy harness, 

On fluttered folk and wild-- 

Your new-caught, sullen peoples, 


Half-devil and half-child. 


Overwhelmingly, Progressive reformers did not look upon African 
Americans as needing tutelage, rather they looked upon the need of 
bringing American political, social, economic, and religious ideas to the 
less-fortunate around the world, such as in the Philippines. Senator Albert 
Beveridge (R-Ind) articulated the necessity of the United States being active 
in helping to civilize the Philippine people arguing that unless the U.S. 
helped them to develop western ideas and practices over there, those people 
might migrate to the United States. Beveridge also believed in the special 
mission of the United States, evidence by his 1898 speech entitled “March 
of the Flag” when he asked, “Therefore, in this campaign, the question is 
larger than a party question. It is an American question. It is a world 
question. Shall the American people continue their march toward the 
commercial supremacy of the world? Shall free institutions broaden their 
blessed reign as the children of liberty wax in strength, until the empire of 
our principles is established over the hearts of all mankind?” 


During the Progressive Era, American decision-makers’ attentions were 
certainly not focused on the plight of minorities. One sad reality of the 
federal government turning their backs towards the newly-freed citizens in 
1877 was lynching. The episodes of lynchings throughout the South 
increased ach decade. In the wake of the Great War, blacks began to be 
lynched in increasing numbers in the North and in the West. Those who 
participated in these murders typically held no fear of arrest or incarceration 
as many of the perpetrators had their photograph taken next to the dead 
black people. These photos were then sold as souvenirs throughout the 
United States. 


Lynchings were extrajudicial punishment and thus were, by definition, 
murder. However, almost no one was arrested for these murders. Local and 
state officials turned blind eyes, and at times were even complicit in the 
lynchings. Thus, American reformers, such as Ida B. Wells, sought help 
from the federal government. After the death of three close friends by the 
hands of a white mob, and after no support from the local police, Wells 
wrote: “The city of Memphis has demonstrated that neither character nor 
standing avails the Negro if he dares to protect himself against the white 
man or become his rival. There is nothing we can do about the lynching 
now, as we are out-numbered and without arms. The white mob could help 


itself to ammunition without pay, but the order is rigidly enforced against 
the selling of guns to Negroes. There is therefore only one thing left to do; 
Save our money and leave a town which will neither protect our lives and 
property, nor give us a fair trial in the courts, but takes us out and murders 
us in cold blood when accused by white persons.” 


Wells tried, unsuccessfully, to get the U.S. Congress to make lynching a 
federal crime. She did succeed, however, in helping black women by 
founding the National Association of Colored Women as well as helping all 
black people through the creation of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP). She worked tirelessly for a 
wide range of reform movements including woman suffrage. Nonetheless, 
she is most known for her work regarding lynching, publishing many works 
to include an 1895 book entitled The Red Record. Following World War II 
President Harry S. Truman supported legislation to make lynching a federal 
crime. He too was unsuccessful. Interestingly enough, while most 
Progressive reform bypassed African Americans, the reality of marginalized 
black male voters might have been one reason why so many black women 
such as Ida B. Wells became active in so many Progressive Era movements. 


Native Americans 


Throughout Reconstruction, U.S. policy towards Native Americans 
typically resulted in their marginalization. Believing in his invincibility, 
General George Armstrong Custer led the 7th Cavalry to their ultimate 
demise in the early summer of 1876 in an area of the Dakota Territory 
known as Greasy Grass by the Lakota Sioux. The “Battle of Little 
Bighorn,” as Americans referred to the first successful plains Indians 
assault on U.S. forces since the Blackhawk Wars of the early nineteenth 
century, launched the career of Ruth Custer as a professional widow and 
refocused American might to remove the “Indian threat” from the West 
(especially in areas were Americans discovered huge quantities of gold, 
such as in the Black Hills region of the Dakota Territory). American pursuit 
of the various Sioux Indians ended in December 1890 when several 
hundred women and children were gunned down by elements of the new 
7th Cavalry (Custer’s old unit) using cannons and the new Gatling gun, 
which fired hundreds of rounds per minute. Forced upon the reservation, the 


U.S .government concluded the “Indian Wars,” which began during the 
early colonial period. 


Yet the reservation system seemed to run counter to American ideas on life, 
liberty, and property ownership since the Indians were prohibited from 
private ownership on the reservations and of course the Homestead Act 
(1862) did not apply to Indians. Senator Dawes introduced a new way of 
organizing the reservations along the ideas of American life, liberty, and 
property rights. 


The Dawes-Severalty Act cut the reservations into homesteads. Indians 
were allowed to privately own their own homesteads, provided that they did 
not engage in any “Indian” activities. In fact, Indians were allowed to 
become American citizens, provided that they “adopted the habits of 
civilized life.” To help the Indians adopt said “civilized life” and to evolve 
into proper Americans, Indian schools began all over the country with the 
financial support of the U.S. government and under the control, typically, of 
Christian missionary organizations. One of the most well-known of these 
schools was located in Pennsylvania, the Carlisle School, established by an 
Army officer named Richard Pratt who spent some of his early military 
career attempting to educate Indian prisoners. The Carlisle school came into 
existence because Pratt was unsuccessful in placing any of his released 
students into traditional universities. Not unlike blacks or women, most 
American universities refused to accept Indians as students. 


Regardless if it was at the Carlisle school or any one of the over 150 similar 
schools throughout the United States by 1900, Indian children were 
removed from their tribal-familial surroundings and taken to these schools 
where they would be dressed like Americans, have their hair cut like 
Americans, and be taught like Americans with the hope that upon 
graduation these folks who resembled Indians but acted, spoke, and thought 
like Americans would return to their tribal-familial lands and lead the 
continued Americanization of their people. Some Carlisle graduates went 
on to prosper such as a Sioux named Ohiyesa who eventually earned a 
degree in medicine from the Catholic-run Boston University, completed his 
transformation by adopting a new name: Charles Eastman and marrying a 
white woman and the two spent their lives working to help alleviate the 


plight of Indians throughout the United States. Another Carlisle graduate, 
Reginald Oshkosh, used the tools he developed to successfully help his 
people (the Menomonee tribe in Wisconsin) prevent the state and federal 
governments from illegally seizing tribal lands. 


Again, was this more about helping these people or more about controlling 
these people? Overall, Progressive reformers tended to most ignore the 
plight (and fate) of Native Americans. In 1924, Indians were recognized as 
citizens and granted all rights and privileges of citizenship(three years after 
women were granted the right to vote). Most remain on ancestral lands 
today. 


Women 


One might be surprised to see the inclusion of women as a marginalized 
group akin to Indians and African Americans. On one hand, women during 
the Progressive Era successfully gained rights that put them on an equal 
political playing field with men and women certainly were exceptionally 
active in leading many of the Progressive reform movements, especially in 
regards to social programs. Nonetheless, not unlike the Gilded Age, if you 
scratched the golden surface of women’s accomplishments, you would see 
the dross of how the Progressive Era affected women. 


One of the largest reform movements to target women focused on the home. 
Traditional Victorian homes were too large, nebulous, and ineffectively 
designed. To help women, some reformers, such as Marion Talbot, called 
for families to leave their family-unfriendly homes and move into 
apartments that would be easier for women to clean and manage. Cooking, 
cleaning, and child-rearing were no longer tasks to be performed without 
thought or preparation. Instead, housewives could benefit from a more 
scientific approach to their God-given duties. In response to the scientific 
management movement “home economics” courses were offered in 
colleges so that middle-class women could learn how to properly manage 
all facets of their future husbands’ homes. And while you might conclude 
that women’s participation in college was necessarily beneficial, in this case 
these college classes were designed and offered to further entrench sexual 
division of labor. Women were in charge of governing their homes, and men 
were in charge of governing the world. 


Still, some reformers believed that women’s natural jobs in managing the 
household would necessarily prepare them for responsibilities in public life, 
as argued by Ellen Richards, a home economics professor at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Richards was an exception, however 
because after marrying a colleague at MIT, she did not resign her post. The 
reality for most American women was that marriage signaled the end of 
their professional life and the beginning of their life as a housewife and 
mother. 


Of course women participated in the household income by working outside 
of the home. Factory work was relatively easy to secure, but the hours were 
long, the health and safety of the employees were typically not concerns of 
their employers, and the pay was low. Nevertheless, women (especially 
immigrants) easily found jobs in textile factories. In an era that lacked any 
sort of meaningful federal, state, or local regulation or oversight of 
industries, workers were occasionally injured and even killed. Possibly no 
better example of such was the fire that engulfed the Triangle Shirtwaist 
Company in 1911. 


Located in New York City, the Triangle Shirtwaist Company employed 
women, men, and children. To ensure that the workers did not leave their 
shifts prematurely, duck out for unofficial breaks, or otherwise engage in 
activities that slowed down production, the owner of the factory nailed the 
windows shut. The doors were locked and many entrance ways were 
blocked by a steel security gate. Unable to safely escape when a fire broke 
out among the three floors of a ten-story building, many workers broke 
windows opened and took a leap of faith -only to meet their certain demise 
upon slamming into the sidewalks below. Not unlike those who jumped 
from the Twin Towers ninety years later, the New Yorkers were shocked as 
person after person jumped to their deaths. According to a New York Times 
eyewitness, "one poor little creature jumped. There was a plate glass 
protection over part of the sidewalk, but she crasjed through it, wrecking it 
and breaking her body nto a thousand piece." 


Approximately 146 people perished -some from jumping to their death, 
others from being burned alive, while others died from smoke inhalation. 
One result of the fire and deaths was the creation of the New York State 


Factory Commission. Tasked with regulating the health and safety issues of 
factory workers, the Commission was chaired by Robert Wagner, co- 
chaired by Al Smith, and Frances Perkins was the chief Investigator. 
Wagner and Smith will play very important roles regarding labor during the 
presidency of Franklin Delano Roosevelt (the later will become the first 
female Cabinet member). 


Finally, there was the “servant girl problem.” Young women (and 
overwhelming immigrants) took domestic housekeeping jobs for wealthy 
families throughout the U.S. These workers were typically the first ones up 
and the last ones to bed in their households. They worked at least six days a 
week and were typically given part of Sundays off to attend church. They 
cleaned the homes, cooked the families’ food, and watched over the 
children. They did the laundry and the shopping and served the family and 
guests. Upper-class families who typically hired these women tended not to 
embrace the notion that there existed any problem with these young girls 
working 16 hours a day, six days a week. Regardless of the physical, verbal 
and sexual abuse that these servant girls routinely experienced, middle-class 
reformers were unable to effect any relevant change partly due to the fact 
that these servant girls worked in private homes and usually out of the 
public eye. For some, the servant girl problem was more comical than 
serious. In 1905 a silent film entitled "The Servant Girl Problem” 
demonstrated how a bumbling servant girl caused havoc in an American 
household. One year later the Bostonian social reformer Edward Filene 
(owner of Filene’s department stores) published an article in Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, arguing that servant 
girls’ working conditions were not as bad as women working in factories or 
even department stores. Filene argued that working conditions worsened in 
conjunction with jobs that lacked skills. Thus, as working in factories took 
the least amount of skill, working conditions for women were worse in 
factories. You had to be skillful, a la Christine Frederick, to work as a 
servant girl so the plight of “servant girls” would be passed over by 
Progressive reformers. 


Emma Smith DeVoe, an example of a Progressive era reformer and in the 
mold of her fellow reformers, did not quit when women were granted the 
right to vote in her new home state of Washington in 1910. DeVoe believed 


that women still lacked political rights, and in 1911 she helped create the 
National Council of Women Voters, the forerunner for today’s League of 
Women Voters. Rising to the position of president, DeVoe worked tirelessly 
for the adoption of women’s suffrage and was present when Washington 
voted in support of the Nineteenth Amendment on March 23, 1920. DeVoe 
died in 1927 at the age of 79. Announcing her death, a Seattle-area 
newspaper called DeVoe a “Mother of Woman Suffrage.” 


CONCLUSION 


The Progressive Era can be seen as the culmination of decades upon 
decades of attempts to change, alter, or otherwise address “problems” in 
American society. The seeds of every Progressive Era reform movement 
were planted between the Revolution and the Civil War from racial and 
gender equality to moral reform. 


Some few view these reforms as attempts to improve or better American 
society. Others view Progressive reforms as social control of the massive 
immigrates. What separates help and control? A better question might be 
why did the Progressive era happen when it did? First, Progressive Era 
reformers moderately attacked much of the success and excess of the 
Gilded Age. The Vanderbilts, Hills, and Carnegies left a wake of socio- 
economic disruption that American farmers attempted, but initially failed, 
to address. Thus, some people might look at the Progressive Era as a 
completion of many of the ideas of the Populists. 


Second, the reader needs to consider the Jeffersonian ideal of independent, 
rural farmers versus the Hamiltonian idea on factory working urbanites. As 
the U.S. economy shifted from an agriculture-based to an industrial-based 
economy, massive changes effected this country. Many of those changes, 
such as overcrowding, health and safety issues, and social services inherent 
to city life had not been addressed. Americans also needed to change their 
ideas on the role of government. Typically, Americans had viewed 
government as the antithesis to their liberties, however, an industrial-based 
economy demanded more government intervention and thus Americans had 
to wrestle with the results of industrialism. 


Finally, U.S. presidents supported moderate change. Teddy Roosevelt 
believed there were differences between good and bad monopolies, and thus 
one new role of the federal government was to protect American consumers 
from those bad monopolies. Wilson saw the necessity of change to the 
American financial institutions as a necessity of successful industrialization. 


The role of immigration cannot be over estimated in the Progressive Era. 
Ever since Haymarket, Americans connected labor unions with anarchism 
and socialism. Socialists, who were overwhelmingly connected to central 
European immigrants (particularly Germans) were a growing and important 
body of voters in the U.S. during the first few decades of the twentieth 
century. Native-born Americans might have viewed their calls for change to 
be more extreme than those ideas that Americans farmers had promoted in 
the years immediately following the Civil War. Ideas of American 
Progressive reformers, who had a tendency of being Protestant, and who 
believed in the inherent value of American democracy and American 
capitalism, seemed much more moderate than the ideas of German 
Socialists. Those Muckrakers might be publishing explosive essays on 
Standard Oil or the American meat and dairy industries, but at least they 
were not lobbing actual bombs, unlike anarchists during the World War I 
era. 


The best question might be when and why did the Progressive Era end? The 
New Deal can easily be examined as a continuation of the Progressive Era 
and the Great Society legislation of the Johnson administration a 
continuation of the presidencies of Roosevelt and Truman. In other words, 
the Progressive baton was picked up by future presidents. Progressive 
reform even blossomed during the presidency of Richard Nixon — the 
creation of the Department of Energy to deal with the oil embargo and the 
creation of the Environmental Protection Agency, as well as Nixon’s 
support for the Clean Air Bill and the Clean Water Bill. Although examples 
of progressive social, economic, political, and religious achievements will 
certainly be evident throughout the twentieth century, the beginning of the 
end of the Progressive Era, as we define it, begins in the next chapter. 


Chronology 


1889 Jane Addams founds Hull House in Chicago 


1901 U. S. Steel Corporation founded first billion dollar corporation. 
Jacob Riis, How the Other Half Lives 


1894 Henry Demarest Lloyd, Wealth Against Commonwealth; Tammany 
Hall 


overthrown 

1896 Wabash vs Illinois—U. S. Supreme Court 
outlawed state regulation of interstate commerce 

1898 Spanish-American War 

1899 Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class 


1900 International Ladies Garment Workers Union (ILGWU) founded; 
Carrie 


Chapman Catt becomes president of National American Woman Suffrage 
Movement 


1901 McKinley assassinated; Theodore Roosevelt becomes president; 
Colonial war fought in Philippines 


1902 Roosevelt mediates coal strike; Roosevelt orders attorney 
general to bring suit to dissolve Northern Securities; Jane Addams, 
Democracy and Social Ethics 

1903 Maria Van Vorst, The Woman Who Toils 

W. E. B. DuBois, Souls of Black Folks 


Revolution organized in Panama 


1. Roosevelt elected president; Northern Securities Case resolved; 
Lincoln 


Steffens, The Shame of the Cities; Ida Tarbell, History the Standard Oil 
Company; John Moody, The Truth About Trusts; 


Roosevelt Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine 
1905 International Workers of the World (IWW) organized; Pinchot 
head of the U. S. Forest Service; Roosevelt mediates Russo- 


Japanese War settlement; At Roosevelt’s urging San Francisco desegregates 
schools 


1906 David Graham Phillips, The Treason of the Senate; Hepburn Act to 
regulate 


railroads; Upton Sinclair, The Jungle; Pure Food and Drug Act; Meat 
Inspection 


Act; Roosevelt wins Nobel Peace Prize 
1908 William Howard Taft elected president 


1909 National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) founded; 


Ballinger controversy 


1910 Push for woman suffrage increases with several new states granting 
women the right to vote; Mann-Elkins Act empowered; Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


1911 Triangle Shirtwaist Company fire; Standard Oil dissolved 


1912 Three way election - GOP (Taft), Progressives (T. Roosevelt), and 
Democrats (Wilson). Wilson elected; U. S. troops in Mexico 


1913 Pujo Committee; Federal Reserve Act; 
Sixteenth Amendment—income tax 


Seventeenth Amendment—direct election of senators; 30,000 march in 
New 


York for woman’s suffrage 


1914 Clayton Anti-trust Act; Completion of Panama Canal; Federal Trade 
Commission 


Act 

1915 Congressional Union founded to push for woman suffrage 

1916 Federal Farm Loan Act; Wilson re-elected; 

Margaret Higgins Sanger opens birth control clinic 

1918 Jeanette Rankin introduced suffrage amendment that passed the House 
1919 Eighteenth Amendment—prohibition 

1920 Nineteenth Amendment—woman’s suffrage 
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